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THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO 


SILENT READING 


THE SILENT READER FOR THE FOURTH YEAR, 


the first volume in this new series, is now ready. 


The authorship is, in- part, the same as 
that of PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO 
READING: Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Schools; Dr. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, Associate Superintendent; 
and Mr. James J. O’Regan, Principal, 
New York City. 


Although sponsored by the authors of 
PROGRESSIVE ROAD, these SILENT 
READERS can be used quite as effect- 
ively with any other basal series. They 
aim primarily, of course, to train the 
pupil in the ability to obtain quickly and 
unerringly the thought of the printed 
page. There are also ten selections from 
some of the best stories for children; 
these selections stop in the most interest- 
ing situation, and the child is referred to 
the book itself for the conclusion of the 
story,—a unique plan for the partial 
supervision of the pupil’s outside reading. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Professionally teachers need something edu- 
cationally relishing, something professicnally 
appetizing. The summer sessions of university 
and normal schools are ideal for half of a 
teacher's vacation. There is little liability of 
mental strain or physical weariness. The at- 
mosphere of a professional summer school is 
tonic, mentally, socially and physically. The pro- 
fessors in the summer session are more genial! 
than in the regular year. Campus acquaintances 
are from many sections of the country. Their 
conversation is a sort of moving picture of vari- 
ous sections of the country, especially profes- 
sionally. 

There is a social content that is in itself an 
education as well as a mental stimulant. 

There is the inspiration that comes from the 
aspiration for scholastic credit. Nothing is so 
deadening morally and spiritually as a hopeless 
feeling that there is nothing ahead. When one 
sees no more credits to be attained he has per- 
nicious scholastic and professional anaemia. The 
summer school for teachers is a_ professional 
radicphone broadcasting its beneficent influence 
upon students for a year. 

It is tragic for a teacher to go back to school 
in September carrying the stale atmosphere 


—— 


which she left in the classroom in June. It in- 
evitably breeds miasma. 

Many cities give a teacher fifty dollars extra 
if she goes to a summer school. They would 
give vastly more if they realized what it does 
for the children. 

A lot of money is being appropriated for ven- 
tillation of school rooms. We often hear teach- 
ers complain of the alarming effect upon them of 
a stale hour in the schoolroom. We always feel 
like asking if they ventillated their pedagogy 
in vacation, 


A. 


LIBRARIANS AT DETROIT 


Jt was a rare privilege to see at close range 
the sixteen hundred librarians who rallied at 
Detroit at the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association under the leadership of 
Secretary Carl H. Milan, of Chicago. Boston 
and vicinity sent more than fifty devoted libra- 
rians in special pullmans. 

Detroit re-demonstrated its mastery of the 
science and art of being an ideal convention city 
and the State University did the gracious and 
judicious thing in inviting the-members to Ann 
Arbor tor a day. A special train of fourteen 
coaches was provided for the twelve hundred 
librarians who accepted the invitation. The two- 
hours ride each way was as jolly a demonstra- 
tion of good natured comradeship as we have 
heard. There was no attempt to magnify so- 
cial dignity or classic scholarship. The com- 
munity singing in each car made no attack on 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains” but reveled in 
new stanzas of “Liza Jane.” 

The university campus was in gala dress, the 
traditional classic buildings were worshiped by 
the ancients and honorables, the recent build- 
ings played their parts delightfully, especially 
when the Union fed sumptuously the twelve 
hundred, but interest was at the summit when 
listening to the plans for the buildings that are 
to be when the legislative millions begin to 
function. 

The message of the session had a familiar 
sound to one who has specialized on education. 
“We need more men.” “There are too many 
women.” “We need more money.” “The tax- 
payers need to be educated.” “Librarians should 
have professiona! training.” “We must remem- 
ber that we shall be judged by the fruits of our 
work.” 

The only suggestion that stirred an impor- 
tant new thought was the generally accepted 
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impression that public libraries should be en- 
tirely separated from boards of education. 

An educator from the Province of New 
Brunswick once defined education as “what is 
left over after one forgets all he learned at 
school,” and the value of an association is what 
one thinks after he forgets all that he heard. On 
that basis the Detroit meeting to us is the im- 
pression that the librarians and trustees are 
consecratedly in earnest; that they differ from 
a group of teachers in that they are thoroughly 
satisfied with their profession; that they have 
no restless desire to go’ into business or in 
other ways to get out of their profession; that 
they like the library they are in and the com- 
munity they are in; that they were not nervous 
wrecks at the end of June; that there was no 
trace of factious criticism ot their associates 
or supervisors; that there were no disturbances 
over the officers elected or over the way they 
were elected. 

The one question in my sub-conscious im- 
pression of the meeting is “Why the differ- 
ence?” 


Edwin N. C. Barnes, Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, has been appointed director of music, Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRIZES 


One significant feature of the high school 
graduations this year were the prizes awarded. 
In our observation Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
had the most prizes of any high school. 

The Norristown Herald gave prizes of thirty- 
five do!lars and twenty dollars for the best es- 
says on “Good Roads.” 

There was a beautiful gold watch for the best 
essay on “Famous Men.” 

There was a gold medal for superior work 
for four years in mathematics. 

There were three prizes of ten dollars each 
for various attainments, and eight prizes of 
five dollars each. 

School teachers represent 50 per cent. of all 
the women engaged in gainful occupations in 
the United States. 

New York University, New York City, has 
an enrollment of 20,000, an increase under 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of 10,000 
in ten years, mostly in the last five’years. 
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KILPATRICK’S GARDENS 

Prefessor Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, an educator who makes the 
ideal real in an ideal way has launched vital- 
ized nature study in New York City through 
universal vacation gardens under the guidance 
of a Summer Garden Club. 

The gardens are started before schools close, 
must be in perfect condition by June 30 and 
must be under the direction of the summer gar- 
den teacher by July 4. 


August 10, 1927 


During the week of June 19 every gardep 
that is listed as a vacation school garden js. 
inspected. Near one hundred elementary schools: 
of New York City had a Summer Garden Club, 
Most of the produce of the vacation school 
garden is given to the child who cares for the 
garden. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s plan is primarily edu- 
cational focused to promote character and 
thrift. 

Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, president of 
the School Garden Association, is a master of the 
art of inspiring groups of young people and 
with Miss Margaret Knox as vice-president, a 
woman of commanding power, Dr. Kilpatrick 
is planning to nationalize the idea. 

Wallace E. Mason, president of the Keene, 
New Hampshire, State Normai School, with his 
accustomed devotion is entering into work of 
nationalizing the New York idea. The Boston 
meeting was utilized to the limit by all these 
leaders. 


Columbia University had more than 12,000 in 
the summer session. Only one-fifth of these 
were from New York City. It was a nation- 
wide and world-wide attendance. 


A NEW STRAIN IN SCHOOL READERS 

[The Field Second Reader. By Walter Taylor Field, 
Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Company.] 

“Are We Getting Better Textbooks?” We 
could use any one of many modern textbooks 
to demonstrate improvement, but since “The 
Field Second Reader” is the bock that comes 
to our desk as we write we use that as our dem- 
onstration, and there could not be a better. 

The older school readers were static, the new 
are dynamic. The old aimed to impress upon 
the children the fact that the selections had 
been carefully weighed and appraised and were 
of standard literary value. There were selections 
that no compiler dared to leave out. There were 
only a few selections, mostly Biblical, British 
and other classics that had been produced 
through the ages, that were up to the standard 
for children to read. They moralized delight- 
fully or were promotive of moralizing by’ the 
teachers. It would never occur to the child that 
he or any one then living could ever write any- 
thing worth while. The last word had been 
said as to the standard for school readers. 

The Field School Readers are alive. They 
thril! children. If there isa flicker of life for 
expression in a child, a flapping of the wings 
before the flight begins, the school readers give 
the courage of hope and she will write in spite 
of herself. 

A girl was marked so low on a composition 
that the teacher would not accept it as a sat- 
isfactory exercise. The father and mother were 
greatly annoyed by the girl’s failure. With 
parental prejudice they thought it good. The 
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girl sent it to a leading magazine in a prize con- 
test and won first prize and good money. The 
teacher merely remarked that the judges had 
no standard of merit. 

Think of a school reader with more selections 
from the pen of Annette Wynne than of any 
other writer, living or dead! Beautiful lines full 
of charm. Think of making children worship 
the genius of Alice C. D, Riley and Annette 
Wynne, women in real life who are a part of 
the everyday life of Chicago and New York. 

In this book more than half the selections are 
so realistic, so child-life like that every child 
with a flutter of expression in his soul will want 
to try his pen on’ some story of rabbits, jackals, 
foxes, worms, turtles, ducks or cabbage leaves. 

If one would see a strain in school readers 
as genuine and important as a Fairfax strain in 
Herefords or a Langwater strain in Guernseys 
let him send for “The Field Second Reader.” 
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Oakland and San Francisco combinalion will be 


the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923. 


JOHN W. COOK 


After a prolonged illness Dr. John Williston 
Cook died at his home in Chicago on July 15. 
He was a native of Oneida, New York (April 
20, 1844), was a graduate of the State Normal 
School, Bloomington, Illinois, of which institu- 
tion he was president for twenty years, after 
which he was president of the De Kalb, Illinois, 
Normal School for ten years, retiring because of 
illness three years ago. He was elected president 
of the National Education Association in Bos- 
ton in 1903. For more than a third of a century 
he was a leader among leaders. 
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The cnrollment at Syracuse University last 
year was 6,422. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Everywhere the enrollment in high schools 
has increased much faster than increase in pop- 
ulation or in enrollment in the schools. There 
is generally an increase of from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. in high school enrollment. 


COWELL OF ASHBURNHAM 


The rounding out of thirty-five years of prin- 
cipalship of a New England academy by 
Henry S. Cowell of Cushing Academy at Ash- 
burnham, Massachusetts, is an important event 
in itself but it has peculiar interest to the editor 
of the Journal of Education, who was for ten 
years a trustee of that academy in the early 
days cf Dr. Cowell’s administration. We saw 
the tide turn and rejoiced in its success. With 
much personal satisfaction we join in congrat- 
ulations to Dr. Cowell and Cushing Academy. 

The completion by Dr. Hervey S. Cowell of 
thirty-five years of service as principal of Cush- 
ing Academy, Ashburnham, is an event of no 
smal! significance in the history of New Eng- 
land secondary schools. Cushing Academy is 
one of the few still flourishing survivals of the 
old New England co-educational academy. 
Since Dr. Cowell went to Ashburnham in 1887, 
many similar institutions have been compelled 
to close, others have secured a new lease of 
life by becoming boys’ schools, and a still larger 
number have declined in attendance and pres- 
tige. 

Cushing, however, is today more firmly rooted 
than ever. Dr. Cowell found a student-body of 
one hundred and twenty-six, all but two of 
whom .came from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. ‘The enrollment for the present year 
was two hundred and twenty-seven, from eigh- 
teen different states and foreign countries. The 
number of boarding students in 1887 was sixty- 
five; in 1922, one hundred and fifty. Within five 
years after becoming principal Dr. Cowell had 
increased the enrollment to over two hundred, 
below which number it has fallen in only a few 
years. This remarkably equable record is in 
itseli striking evidence of the exceptional per- 


sonality and wisdom of the man who has been 
so long at the helm. 

There has, moreover, been a steady advance 
in endowment and physical equipment, and this 
despite two disastrous fires—that of 1893, which 
destroyed the main building, and that of 1915, 
which burned the newly-erected boys’ dormi- 
tory. Thirty-five years ago the buildings con- 
sisted of a recitation building, a small dormitory 
for girls, and the principal’s residence. Since 
then there have been erected Lowe Hall, a girls’ 
dormitory, a new main building; and Ashburn- 
ham House, a boys’ dormitory accommodating 
seventy boys. In addition, the school has had 
since 1901 an athletic field worthy\of the part 
the schcol has played in New England prepara- 
tory school athletics. Possessing a nature set- 
ting of unusual beauty, the school has been 
fortunate in having, from its inception, a board 
of trustees that appreciated the appeal of the 
well-kept buildings and grounds, with the re- 
sult that former students and strangers alike 
are enthusiastic over buildings, campus and 
prospect. 

During Dr. Cowell’s administration there 
have come under the inspiring and moulding in- 
fluence of a master schoolman nearly four thou- 
sand boys and girls. Of the twelve hundred of 
these who are graduates of the school at least 
seven hundred have gone on to college. On 
the minds of these thousands Dr. Cowell has 
left a deep impress. 

Of Dr. Cowell the Boston \Herald says: “He 
began his principalship with a fine mental and 
moral equipment for his task—eloquence, ade- 
quate scholarship, tireless energy,' enthusiasm, 
tact and an abiding faith in human nature. And 
these qualities remain.” 
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VACATION READING OF TEACHERS 


By early August most teachers are through 
with conventions, excursions and Summer 
Schools and should spend the closing days of va- 
cation in getting attuned for the new school 
work that will be in some respects absolutely 
new work, 

It is 1 serious proposition to get in tune for 
new school work without losing what has been 
gained physically, mentally and socially in the 
first six weeks of vacation. 

Relaxation is not desirable. Tc let down one’s 
physical and mental condition and try to react 
from it when school opens is a tragedy. It is 
like trying to pump air into a punctured tire. 

When school opens the teacher must be ready 
for it to ope, must want it to open, must be 
keen to meet the new class, keen physically, 
mentally and professionally. 

Many a teacher loses in the first ten days of 
school all she gained in ten weeks. It is in- 
evitable unless she comes back to school in a 
condition that defies demoralizing  influ- 
ences, 

Horse back riding was my delight in boyhood 
and young manhood. When I had not been in 
saddle tor a few years I rode fifty miles in two 
days and I did not get over it for weeks. Noth- 
ing could tempt me to sit a saddle since then. 
Any athiete who has been out of practice for a 
time is surprised that he is so “soft” when he 
tries to come back. 

Though a ball team played yesterday it will 
not go to bases today until it has had a little 
time for every man to throw and catch. 

A teacher who has been out of school ten 
weeks and thinks she can come back in form 


Without getting in form has no business in the 
profession. 

The natural way to tune up is by professional 
reading, not heavy reading, nothing exacting, 
certainly not light reading which is more col- 
lapsing than anything else when one needs tonic. 
We may be pardoned for saying that we think 
“Danger Signals,” (Forbes & Company, Chi- 
cago) is an ideal appetizer but then we are prej- 
udiced. The next best book we know is M. §, 
Pittman’s “Successful Teaching in Rural 
Sesheels” (American Book Company, New 
York). By the way, we think Pittman’s bock js 
refreshing, rejuvenating, revitalizing for a uni- 
versity professor as well as for a county super- 
intendent. Like Herbert Quick’s “Brown 
Mouse,” it is a work of genius. It is to educa- 
tional literature what Bunyan’s “Pilgrims Prog- 
ress” was to religious literature. 

But one’s reading need not be professional or 
have a professional approach, providing it awak- 
ens the mind to a learning attitude. It may be 
Apgar’s “Birds of the United States,” “Todd's 
New Astronomy,” or any other book that quick- 
ens mental action, 

Be careful not to read anything pessimistic. 
I would almost as soon a teacher would deiy 
the drv law and drink whisky as to read any- 
thing civically or socially demoralizing within 
a month of the opening of the school. 

Infinitely more important than an intelligence 
test is a test of buoyancy, hopefulness, joyous- 
ness of a teacher ten days before school opens. 
“J. G.” (Joy Quotient) is infinitely more im- 
portant than I. Q. for a teacher ten days before 
school opens. 
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LOWELL ON HARVARD 


[From address of President A. Lawrence Lowell to N. E. A. members who visited Harvard University.] 


Young men have attended this institution 
who should have been back home running a 
grocery store. 

The trouble with many young college men 
is that they have picked courses for which they 
are unfitted. No matter how long they stay 
and study, no matter how earnestly they apply 
themselves to the task of learning, they are un- 
able to absorb the knowledge that they must 
have to pass their examinations. 

It is not the fault of .the young man. He is 
earnest enough in his attempt to learn but the 
fault of the schools in which he prepared for 
college, where his capacity, his bent, should have 
been ascertained and studies prescribed to de- 
velop it. And so young men with grocery store 
minds waste their time and ours here in Har- 
yard. 

Another reason for this misapplication is the 


tendency among educators to rely too much on 
the mechanics of their profession in their work. 
Every profession has the responsibility of its 
own standards and the responsibility for the 
characters of its members. Teaching, we must 
lock upon as one of the greatest of professions 
for human good, and the keystone to the whole 
structure of educational improvement 1s 
whether.we are doing our task as well as it can 
be done and not the mere performance of our 
duty. 

No matter how erudite we may be we have 
not as yet discovered the infallible test for our 
students’ mental capacity and their qualifica- 
tions for a higher education. Psychologists 
claim to be able to determine a person’s brain 
power and just what they know, by a set of psy- 
chciogical questions that reveal to them the 
contents of this or that man’s brain. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


Wichita, with a population of 85,000, is really 
a city of 150,000. No city of 150,000 has better 
hotcis, better business blocks, better residences, 
a better municipal auditorium, a bigger or better 
high school, a better public sentiment or better 
daily papers. 

The city has no rival in any way northwest 
to Denver, or west to the Rockies. It is the only 
city in the state that can care for a big conven- 
tion and Wichita can take care of any conven- 
tion. The city has its own auditorium that will 
seat 5,000 and every one can hear the speaker 
distinctly. It is probably the only city of 85,000 
people that has put up $25,000 to bring Chicago’s 
Grand Opera for two concerts, and it paid the 
Wichita adventure. When Roosevelt was there 
last the 5,000 seats were taken, every bit of 
standing room and as many more thousands 
filled the avenue to its capacity. 

Wichita is on the sixth principal meridian 
and thereby hangs an interesting tale. The sixth 
is the only principal meridian that was not es- 
tablished by some natural point, but the “sixth” 
begins nowhere and ends nowhere, is just hung 
up out on the prairies. 

The “why” of the location was one of the 
geographical mysteries until an inquisitive Kan- 
san went to Washington and delved in the 
archives until he found the record. About 1856 
the United States government deputized a 
young man freshly graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity to locate the 40th parallel where it 
crosses the Missouri River and then survey a line 
directly west “as far as civilization would ever 
go,” and from that point survey the sixth prin- 
cipal meridian. Today Wichita is on that meri- 
dian and there is some civilization beyond. 

Wichita is the third city in the Union in the 
amount of flour milled. Buffalo is now first, Min- 
neapolis second, Wichita third. 

The city has the best agricultural backing of 


any city of its size, and is the best trading centre: 
The country for half a hundred miles east and 
north and south must trade here, and for hun- 
dreds of miles west, and the trade of its terri- 
tory, both selling and buying, will be better and 
better for the years to come. 

Wichita has two of the best dailies in the 
state. The Eagle, owned by Victor Murdock, 
one of the great political forces of the country, 
and the Beacon, owned by Governor Henry J. 
Allen, one of the most brilliant men functioning 


in public life, brilliant with voice and pen, with. 


brain and conscience. 

The schools of Wichita are justly the pride of 
the city. A city of 85,000 inhabitants has 2,800 
enrolled in the four high school classes against 


800 when Superintendent Maberry came there: 


ten years ago The high school under 
Principal Brooks, who came from Racine three 
vears ago, has a display of sixty-seven beauti- 
ful silver cups, trophies won on the diamond and 
gridiron, in field sports, and with voice and pen, 
in debate and journalistic encounter. 

This year it was an impressive opportunity to 
address three hundred and thirty-three gradu- 
ates surrounded by an audience of 4,000 citizens. 
The contrast between the little class in a ram- 
shackle hall twelve years ago and this class in 
a municipal owned auditorium that seated thou- 
sands was merely a sample of what Wichita has 
been doing since I was there for the graduation, 
1910. 

When I think of the Kansas as I first knew 
it forty years ago and Wichita as I first knew it 
twenty years ago and see Kansas and Wichita 
as they are today I feel devoutly grateful for the 
opportunities 1 have had to see the development 
“beyond where civilization will ever go.” It 
was only twenty-five years from the location of 
the sixth principal meridian that I first knew 
Kansas! 
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THE KIND OF A BOY I WOULD LIKE MY 
BOY TO BE 


He need not be great, or strong or bold, 
Or valiant in peace or war, 
He needn't be big, or young or old— 
Just an everyday boy of the world. 
An’ he needn't be rich or he needn't be poor, 
An’ he needn't be mighty or famed, 
Or all too good or Simon pure, 
Or all too humble and tamed; 
Just an everyday boy in an everyday world, 
Is the kind of a boy—if I had a boy— 
I would like my boy to be. 


Just an everyday boy with everyday faults, 
And everyday ups and downs; 
A boy that is right, a boy from the salts 
Of the best that the earth compounds; 
i. A boy that is frank, a boy that is true, 


And honest and eager to win, 
A boy that is willing to sail right in. 
Just an everyday boy in an everyday world, 
Is the kind of a boy—if I had a boy— 
I would like my boy to be. 


A boy that is clean, a boy that is white, 
A boy that'll square with the game; 
A boy that will try to be just and right, 
To be always and ever the same. 
A boy that can bend, and a boy that can stand, 
Who can fight and forgive and weep, 
A boy that can start and a boy that can land 
And friendship and confidences keep. 
Just an everyday boy in an everyday world, 
Is the kind of a boy—if I had a boy— 
I would like my boy to be. 
—School Board Bulletim 
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MOTIVES AND GOALS IN EDUCATION 


BY CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools, 


A little girl and her mother were walking 
through the zoo. Their dress and manner pro- 
claimed them stylish. Imagine then the shock to 
all the people around when the little girl pointed 
to some bears, and said: “Oh, mother, see those 
damn lazy bears.” The mother turned to the 
little gir! with a horrified expression, and said: 
“Amelia, how many times have I told you not 
to point?” 

When we teachers stress methods instead of 
goals in education, we are just as absurd as that 
mother. Our educational journals, our normal 
schools, our institutes, are full of devices and 
methods of educating, yet when we come to 
phrase the goals toward which we are trying to 
bring our children, we glory in glittering gen- 
eralities and assiduously dodge specific state- 
ments. | do not mean to imply that methods 
are worthless. A good method is unquestionably 
better than a bad one. So likewise, it would have 
been more polite if the little girl had not em- 
barrassed the bears by pointing at them. But 
our attention belongs primarily upon the goals. 
Having clarified these, and made them definite, 
the method may logically follow. 

The steady decrease in efficiency in our meth- 
ods as we go up the grades and through the high 
schoul and university, is in itself evidence of the 
increasing vagueness of the goals which we 
wish to achieve. We know pretty well in the 
primary grades what we want. We know that 
there are forty-five combinations which the 
children must have at their finger tips. We know 
that there are twenty-six letters in the alpha- 
bet which the children must be able to write in 
words. but after we get past the mastery of 
common tools our generalizations begin, our dis- 
cipline problems increase, and our work loses 
rapidly in efficiency. 

A clearly defined and desirable goal leads one 
to accomplishment almost regardless of method. 
I remember how badly my brother used to spell; 
how desperately his teachers tried to improve 
his spelling by the most advanced pedagogic 
methods; how the low marks of his high school 
and university teachers failed in bringing about 
a reform. But he got a job as a newspaper re- 
porter later and realized that badly spelled copy 
would lose him his position. He worked with a 
dictionary at his elbow, and looked up every 
word which he thought it possible for him to 
misspell. He kept his job. 

Such examples are so common that the recit- 
ing of them is platitudinous. We should, there- 
fore, realize in practice as well as in theory that 
the desirable goal is the key to efficient educa- 
tion. 

Two general educational movements have 
given scme expression to this idea-—motivation 
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and project work. Both of these involve the 
child’s working toward a goal. 

Project work, however, frequently has meant 
that the class as a whole tried to reach a goal 
which was not necessarily interesting to each 
member of the class, and that a great many ex- 
traneous matters were “brought in” by the 
teacher during the course of working out the 
project. The project is often rather far removed 
from the subject matter which is brought in, 
and is used as an excuse for teaching things 
which the teacher thinks the children ought to 
know rather than as a goal valuable and inter- 
esting to each individual. 

Under the head of motivation, on the other 
hand, has been included much sugar coating and 
work for rewards. Two Saturday Evening Post 
covers hang framed in my office as illustrating 
the difference between work for a reward which 
is to be given from the outside, and work which 
directly contributes to the attainment of a goal. 
The first of these pictures is a little boy bringing 
water for an elephant in order to earn his way 
into the circus. ‘The youngster stands there with 
the empty pail in his hand, beside the barrel 
from which the elephant is drinking. The ele- 
phant’s thirst seems endless, and the boy is 
scratching his head with his right hand, gazing 
in dismay at the rapidly vanishing water in the 
barrel. That boy is working for a reward. He 
wants to get into the circus, and he is willing 
to water the elephant in order to get there. One 
cannct imagine that boy going out after further 
opportunities to water elephants, nor coaxing 
the elephant to drink a little more. 

The second picture is a group of children build- 
ing a snowman. Their faces are alive with health 
and interest and joy in their work. One is pat- 
ting the snowman’s tummy into better shape. 
Another is thrusting a clay pipe into his mouth. 
The third is adorning his head with a wreath. 
Here we have a goal which is inherent in the 
work. Nobody is telling these children that if 
they will work with the snow for a while they 
will be given a snowman. Their work shows tt- 
self in their reward. They are making the re- 
ward for themselves. There is no question but 
that the children will make snowmen again, and 
they are losing no opportunity to embellish this 
snow man in every possible way. 

School work which is done for higher marks 
or promotions or gold stars, or any of the hun- 
dreds of devices used by teachers, is of the 
watering-the-elephant type. The work gets done 
just as the elephant got watered, and it is better 
to get it done this way than by a system of 
punishments; but it is liable to result in a dis- 
taste for school work, and in doing as little as 
the child thinks he can get away with. 
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When it comes down to practice, there are 
distinct difficulties in finding the right type of 
goal. A goal to be really effective needs to have 
four qualities. It should be inherent in the work, 
definite, attractive and near. Working toward 
the achievement of a certain standard in hand- 
writing, which the child himself can measure, 
and which is not too remote, has at least three 
ef these qualities. The attractiveness is the only 
one which is perhaps left out. Yet where the 
goal is near and definite and inherent in one’s 
work, it is very likely to be attractive also. The 
attractiveness can be very easily added through 
the attitude of the teacher, through competi- 
tion and various other well known means, where 
the other qualities are present. 

An excellent example of what definiteness of 
goal will do toward making it attractive is the 
War Saving campaign. A _ proposition to 
give 1 person compound interest on his money 
at the rate of four per cent., compounded quar- 
teriy, may be attractive to a business man of 
far vision, but to the great masses of ordinary 
people offers very little inducement. But when 
one can buy a five-dollar War Saving Stamp for 
$4.12 and sees the five dollars clearly marked on 
it, the investment immediately becomes attrac- 
tive. All of us count our War Saving Stamps in 
terms of five dollars apiece. Yet we count our 
savings accouilts in terms of present value. The 
definiteness of the goal presented in War Saving 
Stamps has wrought the necessary change in our 
attitude. 

However definite a goal may be, it lacks at- 
tractiveness unless it is near. Once I wanted to 
move into an unusually sunny flat. The rent was 
too high. I wrote out a check for what I could 
afford to pay, went to the landlord, showed him 
the check, and told him I would move in in two 
days if he would let me have it for the amount 
of rent I could pay. He haggled with me, of 
course, but when he saw the check made out 
in his name going back into my pocket, he of- 
tered first to split the difference and finally to 
split again. And I got my flat. Any salesman 
¢an give similar examples of the attractiveness 
of making a goal near. If he can get a phono- 
graph or a set of books into a customer’s house 
on approval, he feels fairly sure of a sale. 

Betore we can make our goals evident to the 
children they must be evident to ourselves. There 
is a great deal of hazy thinking in the formula- 
tion of goals of school work. Such generalities 
as self-expression, cuiture, mental training, dis- 
cipline value, and general intelligence are glibly 
used to excuse teaching almost anything. I even 
have known teachers who justified teaching 
otherwise unjustifiable material by saying that it 
was “kind of nice to know.” Under one or an- 
other of these heads there is almost no conceiv- 
able topic which might not be included. 

If we are teaching history for “civic value,” 
let us be very sure of the exact specific civic 
values which we hope to attain. Let us avoid 
the logical failacy involved in this sort of think- 


ing: “History has civic value. This fact is his- 
tory. Therefore this fact has civic value.” His- 
tory as a whole does not have civic value. There 
are certain parts of history which may be used 
toward solving certain pressing civic problems. 
Let us segregate those parts, in our own minds 
at least, and teach them in direct relation to 
particular civic problems which we are trying 
to solve. The way to get at the teaching of his- 
tory for civic value is first to pick out the press- 
ing problems of today, which need solution and 
which we wish to have the children solve in the 
classroom. Then let us select those parts of 
history which contribute directly to the solution 
of these particular problems. 

Suppose, for instance, that we were going to 
lead our children into a discussion of the sup- 
pression of free speech, if any of us were coura- 
geous enough to admit so live a subject to our 
classrooms. The place to begin would be with 
the present-day issue, and as the debate waxed 
hot, to turn the children to their history text- 
books, and other reference material, in an effort 
to tind out what has happened in the past when 
free speech has been suppressed. Those partic- 
ular items which bore upon the solution of this 
problem would be history taught for its civic 
value in a very definite sense. It would be 
taught for a particular civic value, the solution 
of the problem of free speech. What we want 
is a list of these specific problems, each of which 
will constitute a goal, not a generalization of the 
problems under one head. It is evident that in 
making our goals specific, we at the same time 
make them nearer, and correspondingly more at- 
tractive. In so far as the goal dictates the sub- 
ject matter, it is likewise inherent within the 
work which one undertakes to attain it. 

In Winnetka we have been rephrasing our 
course of study in terms of the definite goals 
to be achieved in each subject. We have found it 
no easy matter. It is much easier for a teacher 
to outline generalizations than it is to list those 
specific facts that are to be known, the definite 
abilities that are to be achieved. 

In determining which facts and abilities are 
to be included in our list of specific goals, cer- 
tain general criteria are necessary. It is here 
that exactly such generalities as are referred 
to above are of value. To know in our own 
minds that we are teaching history in order to 
give the children common knowledge, embedded 
in rich color material, and in order to help them 
in the solution of present-day civic problems, 
is decidedly helpful to us, for we can then inves- 
tigate whether or not any particular topic comes 
under cither of these two heads. If it does not, 
we can throw it out fearlessly. lf it does, we 
can formulate it as a definite goal to be achieved. 

I have used history as an example, because in 
some ways it is the most difficult of the subjects 
to handle from the standpoint of definite goals. 
We are so accustomed to teaching history in 
terms of temporal sequence, and of a fairly com- 
plete discussion of various movements, regard- 
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less of the specific values of this sequence or 
these movements, that it is difficult to stand to 
one side and select those parts of history which 
have specific values, and teach these in a way 
that will bring out their values. 

But what is said of history is equally applica- 
ble to other school subjects. In geography we 
have certain general aims which may serve as 
criteria in the formulation of our goals. We 
again desire to teach a body of common knowl- 
edge embedded in color material. At least three- 
quarters of the geography in any of our stand- 
ard textbooks is school knowledge, not common 
knowledge. We desire to teach also scientific 
explanations of certain common observed facts 
—why we have day and night; why it is colder 
in winter than in summer; why the Sahara is 
a desert; and so on. We desire to teach, per- 
haps, more fundamental an understanding of 
our fellow man, in whatever part of the world 
he may live. These ims are hopelessly general 
and vague, if they stand alone. Their only value 
is in giving us criteria which we may use in the 
formulation of our more definite goals. It is 
the definite goals that the children will work 
toward, not these general aims. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples. Each 
of our school subjects is capable of analysis into 
definite, intelligible goals, for which the chil- 
dren themselves may work. In so far as we clar- 
ify our goals, we shall be able to test our chil- 
dren, and to know how far they have achieved 
them. Our examinations will lose their vague- 
ness and their tendency merely to sample the 
children’s knowledge, and will become instead 
a means of making an inventory of the pupi!’s 
knowledge and ability. It will not be necessary 
to conceal the goals from the children. It will 
be desirable to have them know exactly what 
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they gre going to be asked, fcr our tests wiil 
be based directly upon the goals which the chil- 
dren are trying to aitain. 

Our methods of instruction will fall naturally 
into line with the goals toward which we are 
striving. To refer to the history or geography 
examples, we wiil teach one way when we are 
trying to give the children certain facts in com- 
mon knowledge, quite a different way when we 
are trying to give them scientific understanding 
of the specific laws back of geographical facts, 
or when we are helping them to think about a 
current issue by means of certain historical 
events. 

It is therefore obvious that any attempt to 
work out methods while our goals are vague is 
absurd, and it will often happen that the method 
on our part will become relatively insignificant 
when the pupils clearly visualize the goals to- 
ward which they are working, and earnestly 
strive to attain them. Their methods may be 
individual. 

To sum up: Our methods should necessarily 
be dictated by the goals which we are trying 
to achieve. These goals should be inherent with- 
in the work which the child is doing, not mere 
rewards; they should be definite, attractive and 
near. Such go&ls placed before the children be- 
come powerful motivators of their work. From 
the teacher’s standpoint, they serve to weed out 
the course oi study, and clarify it; to indicate 
the proper method of teaching; and to make 
tests definite and complete. From the pupil’s 
standpoint, they give him something concrete 
for which to work, an opportunity to follow the 
particular method of study best suited to him 
as an individual, and to give him an interest in 
his work. 
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THE LABYRINTH OF IE AND EI 


[The following rules and examples are adapted from “What Is English.” “Always expect it to be ie unless 


you know definitely to the contrary.”] 


The right use of ie and ei you will find 

By this simple device you can keep in your mind: 
Write the i before e when they sound like long e; 
So in piece, and believe, and in siege, it’s ie. 


But four cases there are where the e’s before i; 

It’s ei when the sound is long a or long i 

(Some exceptions there are when long i is the sound, 
And the principal one is in fiery found;) 


But in height, and in sleight, and in stein, and heigh-ho, 
With the sound of long i comes the ei, as you know; 
There’s kaleidoscope, eiderdown, seismograph, too, 

As some more of the words to illustrate, they'll do. 


No exception to ei when the sound is long a 

Can be found in a word though you search for a day; 
To illustrate: take freight, and add sleigh, and then heir; 
The word rein, also vein, even feint, and then their; 


In the second, it is written ei when the sound 

Is short i or short e (these exceptions are found, 

As in mischief, and kerchief, in sieve, and in friend— 
If correctly they're spelled, on ie they'll depend ;) 


The third use of ei is when following c— 

Then the i doing duty must follow the e— 
(Financier’s an exception to this, it’s quite clear, 
But there’s naught in this word to cause any fear ;) 


In the fourth are “six freaks” with ei that’s called e 
(Six exceptions to using ie when called e, 
As in seize, and in leisure, in weird, and in neither, 
Not omitting the words inveigle and either.) 
ENVOY. 
With the long sound of e write ie without fear; 
After c comes ei—is my meaning quite clear? 
Where exceptions are shown, as you read through each 
verse, 
You can learn them all right, though your head may feel 
worse. 
—Alice Berlingett. 
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PRESENT-DAY OBJECTIVES OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY 


J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


The world has changed more, perhaps, in the 
past half century than in any equal period of 
its history. Thirty years ago no man had seen 
an automobile, today he sees little else than 
automobiles. Science, invention and art have 
so transformed life that Abraham Lincoln, for 
instance, would scarcely be able to recognize 
this as the country in which he lived. Some of 
eur forefathers would have difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the planet upon which they lived. 

Modern education has been compelled to 
transform itself in accordance with these radi- 
cal changes in cur mode of living. Before the 
introduction of machinery and the industrial 
revolution, before the rise of democratic gov- 
ernments, education sought objectives essen- 
tially different from those of today. For cen- 
turies its chief purpose was to cultivate “the 
humanities,” to awaken within the soul and 
mind of mar an appreciation and a love for lit- 
erature, history, religion, philosophy and art. 
The new world in which we live has added in 
manifold ways to these objectives of education. 
Education means today a preparation for liv- 
ing according to the highest standards of this 
age. It differs from the older education as mod- 
ern life for which it is a preparation differs 
from the older life. If more emphasis is laid 
upon vocational, industrial and practical busi- 
ness education today than formerly, it is be- 
cause it is an age of new vocations, industrial 
expansion and business opportunity. If educa- 
tion for life in a democracy has essential differ- 
ences from education for life under older and 
less liberal forms of government, it is because 
it reflects a larger participation on the part of 
the citizen in the affairs of government, and 
greater political rights and responsibilities. If 
education is more complicated and more exacting 
than formerly. it is because modern life is more 
complex and its needs correspondingly multiplied 
and varied 

The objectives of education in America at 
present are comparatively simple and well de- 
fined, though plans for their accomplishment are 
not uniform and are somewhat intricate and 
hazy. We have committed ourselves unreserv- 
edly to a policy of universal education, with 
equa! epportunities to all. We have the most 
elaborate system for the education of our citi- 
zenship that any nation possesses, and we spend 
mere than a billion dollars annually upon it,— 
far more than any other people. We have 
adopted the ambitious program of putting eight 
years of elementary and four years of second- 
ary education within the reach of every child in 
America. We have gone far toward compell- 
mg an elementary education for every child in 
every state in the Union. To put our dream into 
general and practical effect is the great prob- 


lem that challenges educational leaders today. 

Modern education in our democracy means 
preparation for intelligent citizenship. We are 
coming to understand that in all the practical 
difficulties that are arising in social, political 
and industrial troubles a democracy cannot be 
satisfactory without universal education. As 
has been noted frequently of late, it is as nec- 
essary to make democracy safe for the world 
as it is to make the world safe for democracy. 
We must teach the American people, more gen- 
erally and more effectively than we have been 
able to do in the past, the duties and the rights 
of those who share in the responsibility of gov- 
ernment. I believe that the study of the Con- 
stitution and the history of the United States 
should be made compulsory throughout our 
entire school system. 

With the increased complexity of modern 
living, and the more scientific and systematic 
character of present-day business and voca- 
tions, vocational education has become far more 
necessary than in the past. Certainly civilization 
should not lose its culture and refinement, but 
equality of opportunity contemplates that every 
one must have the means of fitting himself ac- 
cording to his choice for any occupation which 
is useful and lawful. This means that those 
who enter industrial, commercial and technical 
callings are entitled to educational opportunity 
which will fit them for their chosen places as 
effectively as those are fitted who enter the 


learned professions and the so-called higher 


walks of life. 

Formerly, good or bad crops were attributed 
to the providence of God; today they are at- 
tributed to the knowledge and ignorance of 
men. Once the name “farmer” was an opprobri- 
ous synonym for ignorance; today, it connotes 
education. The successful farmer today re- 
quires technical, scientific and business train- 
ing. 

he business opportunities in America were 
once so vast that a business man seldom failed. 
Business was almost fool-proof. Today, com- 
petition has become keener, usiness has 
widened its scope, aud the old haphazard meth- 
ods «re being abandoned. New means of trans- 
portaticn, large scale production, complicated 
systems oj buying and selling, and the reduction 
of business to scientific methods, together with 
various other factors of expansion and improve- 
ment, have produced a necessity for specialized 
education, if stccess in business is to be as- 
sured. 

With the complete recognition of woman's 
right to participate in the government, together 
with a widened participation of women in busi- 
ness and industry, there has been created a de- 
mand for a new type of education for the women 
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of America. Home-making has been and should 
always be the life work of most women. For 
them our schools are offering courses in do- 
mestic science and arts in the complicated fields 
of rearing, clothing, and feeding children, as 
well as in the economic and efficient manage- 
ment of the household. But the schools are 
likewise called upon today to provide opportun- 
ity for other preparation to our girls and young 
women who must support themselves and seek 
their happiness in vocations and professions 
formerly filled by men. 

Revelations of the war period have made 
many other demands upon our educational pro- 
gram. Perhaps the most appalling revelations 
were that one-third of our young men were 
physically unfit to bear arms, and that one- 
fourth of them were illiterate in a real and 
practical sense. The dangers arising from an 
empire of heterogeneous races, which have im- 
migrated into America and largely supplanted 
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the original homogeneous stock, have laid an 
additional burden upon education. : 

We live in a world becoming constantly more 
and more taxing to body and nerves, and which 
more and more confines our people to factories, 
desks and shops. With one-third of our people 
physically subnormal and no adequate provision 
for proper physical education of our youth, we 
shall certainly become a puny people. This must 
not be, and the correction can be found only in 
an adequate program in our schools for devel- 
oping strong bodies and_ hygienic habits. 
Further, our program must include the provi- 
sion that boys and girls shall not grow up un- 
touched by the school, ignorant of the English 
language, and ignorant of our ideals and cus- 
toms; that adults shall not continue to live in 
America in similar ignorance; and that these 
latter may find the means for further instruc- 
tion if they are willing to pursue it—-At Boston 
Meeting N. E. A. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY J. BUELL' SNYDER 


Board of Education, Perryopolis, Pennsylvania. 


One would naturally think that the rural pop- 
ulation are always anxious to have the best 
come to them if it is the cheapest. Such is not 
the case. When it comes to tampering with 
the little red schoolhouse by the roadside, where 
father and grandfather went to school, the 
younger generation questions the advisability, 
even though you can prove that they can save 
from twenty to fifty per cent. in the running ex- 
penses of the schools, and get a much better 
educational equipment for their children. It is 
only through years of constant effort that 
the consolidated school is welcomed in the rural 
community. Nevertheless, taking the United 
States as a whole, we have made much progress 
in the consolidation of rural schools during the 
last ten years. During the last three years about 
fourteen per cent. of the one-room rural schools 
in the United States have been closed. Last 
year we closed six per cent. of the one-room 
schools in the State of Pennsylvania, or at the 
rate of eighteen per cent. for three years. The 
next ten years will see rapid progress made in 


’ consolidation, and by 1935 more than eighty per 


cent. of the one-room schools now in existence 
will have been closed. 

Thé future consolidated school will be built on 
a plot of ground containing twenty acres or 
more, and located where the railroads and lines 
of transportation make the school easily acces- 
sible. 

The method of consolidating rural schools 
will be perfected rapidly during the next few 
years. We shall have commissions empowered 
to lay off a county, or a state, in units, such as 


we are planning in Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania. In Fayette County we are planning to 
have a joint meeting of the county commis- 
sioners, county road supervisors, county school 
directors, county superintendent and county 
surveyors, and at this meeting to select a com- 
mission to plot the county as carefully as pos- 
sible for future road building and the building 
of consolidated schools. 

The future consolidated schools will have 
courses in home making, practical gardening, 
industrial farm work, marketing, stock raising, 
manual traiaing, electricity, mechanics of farm 
implements and many similar courses. The 
same schools will be equipped with auditoriums 
containing modern motion picture apparatus, 
gymnasiums with swimming pools and all mod- 
ern appliances, play rooms,—one for the boys, 
—one for the girls——one for parents, modern 
chemistry laboratories, modern physics labora- 
tories, and athletic fields equipped for basket 
ball, baseball, tennis, volley ball and all other 
community games. 

The future consolidated rural school and 
rural community will be in accord with each 
other. The rural school centre will be getting 
its proper share from the school. The commun- 
ity wil! be giving to the school the helpful and 
co-operative financial support necessary to make 
the school efficient in all its phases. 

The future consolidated rural school will have 
adjacent to it a splendidly equipped home for 
the superintendent, principal, and teachers. The 
best and most beautiful room will be “The 
Democracy Room,” This room will be equipped 
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with pictures, carpets, and furniture, and will 
be the room that shall be opened 364 days in 
the vear for committee work and conference 
work of the patrons, and on the 365th day will 
be used as the voting room for the entire dis- 
trict. 

1 have long contended that the voting room 
should be the most beautiful room in the com- 
munity, so that when one steps in it to exer- 
cise his or her duties, the voter will be impressed 
with the importance ofthe duty about to be 
performed. It is only by making a voting room 
thus pleasing that we can bring the voter to 
a full realization of the sacredness of his or 
her duty. 

In every community the citizens will point 
you to General So and So or Attorney So and 
So or Banker So and So who was educated 
there in the one-room school. We must con- 
vince this class of citizens that it was in spite 
of the one-room school instead of because of 
it that these men made good. The evening 
school, the morning school, the all-day Satur- 
day school that Dad and Mother taught on 
the farm or in the home had more to do with 
the educational equipment that made it possi- 
ble for these men to make good than the in- 
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struction they received in that one-room rural 
school. 

Manv factors stimulate the march of our pop- 
ulation to the city, but the greatest factor is 
the poor and inadequate rural and _ village 
school. In the last half century we have im- 
proved everything in rural life except the rural 
school. We educate the children in the country 
to go to the city. 

I have gathered data on the consolidation of 
schools from thirty states in the union and find 
that the average cost of operating such schools 
is as follows :— 

Average cost of one-room rural school per 
month per pupil—$6.48. 

Average cost of consolidated rural schools 
per month per pupil —$5.55. 

Average cost of consolidated village schools 
per month per pupil—$5.18. 

ln summing up this the biggest problem con- 
fronting the American people, we find that there 
are no well established basic arguments against 
consolidation. Every move in favor of it is a 
move towards social, economic and moral bet- 
terment; every move toward it is a move to- 
ward better government; every move toward it 
is a move toward lowering the cost of living. 
—At Boston Meeting N. E. A. 
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GOD IS RIGHT HERE 


I rode across the Country 
Just at the break of day, 
When all Man’s world was quiet, 
And Nature had its say. 
The road was lined with beauty, 
A vision in every rod— 
Every little branch and flower 
Talked to me of God, 


Of all the pages written— 
The world contains no end. 
No pen like that of nature 
Can such conviction send; 
For every branch and flower, 
And every tree and bough, 
Sings of its Creator, 
They seem to know just how; 
And always in the morning, 
Whenever I draw near, 
I'm sure to hear them whisper— 
God is right here. 


The tender little blossoms, 
The Lilac and the Fern, 
The Sumac and the Hemlock— 
Each will take its turn; 
Each one has a duty, 
And a message for us all; 
For us they have a lesson, 
If we but hear the call. 
Just listen! They are saying— 
God is right Here. 


No room for the scoffing doubter, 
Who goes along the road; 

No matter what his pleasure. 
No matter what his load. 

If he will only listen 


To the woices he can hear— 
All doubt and contradiction, 
I’m sure will disappear. 
There’s a song in every blossom, 
There’s a message of good cheer. 
Everything is telling that— 
God Is Right Here. 


The flowers tell the children 
How to fill the world with cheer; 
The Oak tree tells us Old Folks 
How to meet the trials here. 
We must not pass too quickly 
These signals by the way 
Lest we miss the message 
That will help us on our way. 
If you never hear them speaking, 
You do not know the power 
There is in every tree top, 
And every little flower. 
To me they preach a sermon, 
The voice is strong and clear, 
For everything is saying :— 
“God Is Right Here.” 


And as I went my journey, 
Along the green clad way, 
A voice was stirred within me, 
“te A voice that seemed to say :— 
We are all upon a highway, 
That leads us up to God, 
I hear it in the tree tops, 
In every wave and nod; 
And then a tiny flower 
Just whispered in my ear :— 
This is the road to Heaven and 
God Is Right Here. 
—F. W. C. in Monadnock Breeze. 
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EARLY TRAINING VERSUS CRIME 


BY BESSIE LOCKE 


National Kindergarten Association 


District Attorney Banton of New York re- 
cently issued figures which he said showed “the 
tendency of the juvenile to imitate his elders” 
who commit crimes. The figures were based on 
the number of arraignments in children’s courts 
in New York County in March and April. 

In March, twenty-nine boys were arraigned 
for burglary and seven for grand larceny; in 
Aprii, forty-three for burglary, twenty-one for 
grand larceny, and two for highway robbery. 

It seems strange that we as a nation are not 
yet sufficiently logical to see the economy and 
wisdom of preventing crime by “letting no man 
grow up a criminal”’—attacking the problem 
at its source. John Locke long ago compared 
life with a river, and pointed out the compara- 
tive ease with which one can direct the course 
of either a river or a life by working at the 
source. The kindergarten cultivates right 
habits of thought and action early in life. 

Ali of our children are entitled to receive the 
best possible educational advantages to equip 
them for the burdens which they will inherit 
from us. But even if we were not concerned 
with the future, it would be economy to pro- 
vide early training for our children to reduce 
the enormous sums of public moneys now jbeing 
spent upon the delinquent classes. Criminolo- 
gists estimate that the cost of crime in this 
country is $3,500,000 a day. Every time you 
pay a tax you may calculate that a generous 
proportion of your money will be expended upon 
wretched specimens of humanity who are the 
result cf neglected childhood, for which you 
and I, as members of society, are responsible. 

The kindergarten has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness as a means of preventing crime. gln 
“Love and Law in Child Training” published 
some years ago, the statement was made that 
in California there was no record in the juven- 
ile courts of a child ever having been arrested 
who had been to kindergarten. 

The means by which the kindergarten accom- 
plishes its purpose are scientific, and are the 
result of an intimate knowledge of childhood 
on the part of the young woman who has studied 
the philosophy of Froebel. 

Some years ago the following incident oc- 
curred in a kindergarten. One of the children 
during the course of the morning took a toy 
that belonged to another child. He hid it, in- 
tending to take it home. The owner was dis- 
tressed over its loss and complained to the 
teacher. She did not start an investigation and 
expose the child who took the toy, but allowed 


the children to go on with their morning pro- 
gram, apparently ignoring the incident. How- 
over, when the story hour arrived, she told a 
story bearing on this subject and bringing out 
the thought of honesty. Before the child went 
home he brought the toy to the teacher and told 
her he had taken it, but that he was sorry. 
Training like that will save many future crim- 
inais. 

In the Hoagland Kindergarten in Brooklyn, 
supported by Dr. Cornelius N. Hoagland and 
rater endowed by him, there was long ago a 


little Italian child who seemed to be a born thief, 


so naturally did she appropriate everything in 
sight. The kindergarten teacher gave special 
attention to the cultivation of frankness and 
honesty in little Rosy, and when she passed on 
to the primary school she had entirely lost her 
“taking ways.” Without the benefits of kinder- 
garten training she would, without dpubt, have 
eventually joined the ranks of the depraved, and 
become a burden to society, which would have 
cost infinitely more than the sum expended upon 
her early training. * 

It is gratifying to note that this subject of 
providing educational advantages for our chil- 
dren between four and six years of age is com- 
ing to be appreciated. The most effective means 
of securing more kindergartens is through the 
enactment of laws providing for their estab- 
lishment upon petition of|'parents. Such a law 
has been in force in California since 1913 and 
has put that state in the lead in the number of 
kindergartens in proportion to the population. 

Seven other states have followed the exam- 
ple set by California and have enacted similar 
laws, namely, Arizona, Nevada, Texas, Maine, 
Pennsyivania, Kansas and Wisconsin. 

At the present time Louisiana and Georgia 
are endeavoring to secure this legislation, and 
word has been received that next winter similar 
attempts will be made in Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Ohio, Wyoming and Missouri. 
The work will be in charge of branches of the 
following organizations: Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, League of Women Voters, Su- 
preme Forest Woodmen Circle, Federation of 
Labor. 

Persons desiring to work for kindergarten 
extension or legislation may receive further de- 
tails and co-operation by writing to the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
street, New York City. 
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WHO WAS WHO AT BOSTON MEETING 


[An extention of the notes 


AGNES SAMUELSON, superintendent of 
Page County, Iowa, by general consent, made 
one of the ablest addresses on the program at 
Boston. It was our misfortune not to hear it, 
but many persons have spoken of the effective 
way she gave the audience a message as vital 
and sensible as it was attractive. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN is generally credited 
with being the outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing. He was on more programs than was almost 
anyone else and always with educational mas- 
terfulness and the charm of personality. 

JOSEPHINE CORLIS PRESTON made the 
cleverest after-dinner speech that we heard at 
the Boston meeting and that is saying much, 
since the after-dinner speaking was especially 
happy in brevity and brightness. 

ALBERT W. CLANCY, as usual, was the first 
man té get together for breakfasts, luncheons 
and suppers, congenial groups of school peo- 
ple. Clancy is an institution and gives a flavor 
of hospitality to Boston, as well as to Salt Lake 
City and Atlantic City. 

PETER A. MORTENSEN made several pro- 
gram contributions, always pointed and illum- 
inating. He brought his family to Boston and 
did the sight-seeing after the meetings were 
over. When he got back to Chicago he set things 
agoing promptly and already the Leitter build- 
ing floors are reserved for exhibit as last 
year. 

FRANK CODY went by machine via Mon- 
treal and some of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion members came as good company. Cody is 
always high man in administrative wit and wis- 
dom. 


CHARLES H. KEYES gets as much out of a 
meeting and gives as much to it as any one we 
know, partly because it is natural for him to 
get and give wisdom generally, but more be- 
cause his constant attendance has made cum- 
mulative experience valuable. Keyes had un- 
usual experience before he settled down at 
Skidmore, Saratoga. We knew him first as su- 
perintendent, Riverside, California, where he was 
a thriller in thrilling times in Southern Cali- 
fornia and we have enjoyed him in various im- 
portant positions in Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It is no wonder that he speaks 
as one having authority in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


B. J. BURRIS, “Ben” they call him in Indiana, 
where he is a star Actor as skilful state superin- 
tendent and genial comrade, with Mrs. Burris 
Saw everything of historic and literary interest 
without neglecting any of the worthwhile things 
at Mechanics Hall. 

GEORGE W. BRUCE, whose “Bruce’s Bulle- 
tin” in the mid-winter meeting is one of the 
most important special services rendered the 
Profession, was unusually interested in the 


in the issue of July 20.) 


Boston meeting. He makes the School Board 
Journal indispensable proféssionally. 

JOHN W. CARR is Gne of the virile factorrs 
in every meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. He always has a message that ap- 
proaches a crusadé in importance. Hé knows 
what to say and how t@ say it. 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. at a dinner func- 
tion, made one of the most important addresses 
of the Boston meeting. It is inevitable that some 
great messages must be heard only by a group 
of leaders, but President Lowell’s message will 
echo and re-echo for many moons. President 
Lowell is giving Harvard famously efficient 
leadership. He was one of the ablest men who 
ever served on the Boston City Board of Edu- 
cation and he always has a human sympathy for 
the rank and file of teachers, 

LUCY WHEELOCK rings true professionally 
while promoting the kindergarten as the most 
classic and generally artistic and scientific fea- 
ture of the public school-system. No one, now 
in the game, has done as much as has she to se- 
cure national recognition of the kindergarten 
as an indispensable factor in the functioning of 
public education. The kindergarten banquet in 
Boston was so popular that no hotel could pro- 
vide adequately for the enthusiastic kindergart- 
eners and their loyal assoeiates. 

CHARLES H. SEAVER’S service at the Mac- 
millan booth in the exhibit was as energetic as 
though he were not the educational chieftain 
who has put that department of the famous pub- 
lishing liouse among the Big Three in quantity 
of sales and quality of product. Fortunate for 
me is the fact that I knew Seaver before either 
of us suspected the great future that awaited 
him. We have never enjoyed three weeks of 
comradeship quite as much as those we spent 
motoring with “Charlie” Seaver on desert plains 
and over forest mountains in Central Oregon 
betore the snorting of the iron horse had echoed 
in these parts. To see Seaver in Boston and 
recall Seaver at blinded steer races and county 
fairs two hundred miles from anywhere was 
one of the joys of the Boston meeting. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER magnified school 
architecture more than it has been magnified 
hitherto. Cooper’s devotion to the National Edu- 
cation Association never lags, and he never 
wearies in professional service. He has captured 
New England in school architecture for 
keeps. 

F, A. OWEN, who has made The Normal 
Instructor an invaluable aid to teachers, has 
not, in recent years, devoted himself to a meet- 
ing of the National Education Association per- 
sonally as he did in Boston. He had a number of 
hustling associates, of whom D. A. Frazer was 
not the least important, and they did business 
every minute. 
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MRS. BEMIS, the skilful editor of Primary 
Education, was attentive to the advantages cf 
the meetings and exhibits. She has the editor’s 
art and educational science well combined. 

ETHEL REDFIELD disturbed us all by an- 
noucing that she was not a candidate for re- 
election as state superintendent of Idaho. No 
state superintendent has better represented the 
choice spirit of the women and the skilful art 
of the educator better than has Miss Redfield. 
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MAY FRANCIS, who easily won nomination 


which means election as state superintendent jy 
lowa, breaks the reign of “lords and masters” in 
the Hawkeye state. A  gtaduate of lowa 
State Teachers College, as rural and city teacher 
as County superintendent and deputy in the State 
Department, Miss Francis has had the training 
in School and experience, that prepare her ad- 


mirably for great and good service as official 
state leader. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
CITY SCHOOLS 


BY OLIVE M. JONES 
New York City 


Since I got to"Boston I have torn my speech 
all to pieces because of what a bright young 
teacher said to me on the street last night. I 
had told her my subject for today, and said that 
I wasn’t sure that I was going to say the right 
thing, and she said :—- 

“T’ll tell you: tell the training school princi- 
pais to take the girls to the National Education 
Association, and get them into the spirit of their 
job.” 

So that is my text, after I had been groping 
around for it for months. I have collected piles 
of statistics about hew training school teachers 
are preparing teachers; the courses required; 
the years required; the admission requirements ; 
and what is done for practice teaching. But 
if you want any of this, buy the annual proceed- 
ings for 1922 and read it, because I am not go- 
ing to say it. I am going to use my ten min- 
utes in telling how I believe training schools 
for teachers can do for student teachers what 
that California girl told me to do—get them into 
the spirit of their job. That is the first aim in 
training teachers. A training school that does 
not send its students out into schools with a 
pride in their profession, a belief in teaching as 
a life career, a spirit of love and consecration 
to their work, such as the seminary does for the 
priest—that training school is a failure, and is 
responsible for the unwillingness of young 
teachers to do the work of the rank and file, 
namely, the fundamental job of the elementary 
teacher. 

Since I am a practical worker in the schools 
and not a ‘theorist on education, I must speak 
from the point of view of what I personally be- 
lieve to be the practical needs in the training 
of the young teachers who have come to me, or 
under my observation. 

A training school must give, first, a practical 
concrete training which will help the young 
teacher over the difficulties she must meet when 
the door is shut on her and she is face to face 
with fifty wise young street gamins taking her 
measure, of fifty sons of upper tendom ready to 
treat her as a servant if she lets them. It is 
all very well to know the five formal steps of 
teaching and to be able to write a thesis on the 
project method, but what is the good of it all 


if those fifty boys are going to begin throw- 
ing spit balls before the teacher gets the firs: 
of the five formal steps started, and all because 
she did not know how to collect their caps or 
give out their paper. 

Second: The training school must make teach- 


ers, in the second place, see the difference be- 


tween teaching a subject and teaching children. 
Many training schools are teaching students 
how to teach a problem in arithmetic, so that 
the teacher’s interest is all in the subject, and 
not in the child. The student teacher must learn 
the difference between teaching subject matter 
and teaching children to learn that sub- 
ject. 

Third: The training school must make its stu- 
dent teachers value accuracy in the knowledge 
of subject matter. There should be review 
courses in the subject matter of the elementary 
school, and student-teachers for the elementary 
school should be required to pass tests in the 
subject matter just as the high schools require 
it tor their special subjects. If the teacher is 
inaccurate in her knowledge of her own sub- 
ject matter, how can she make children appre- 
ciate and value thoroughness, a quality which 
lies at the very root of honesty and truth? 

Fourth: The training school must teach its 
students how to study and analyze a course of 
study and its syllabus. The teacher must learn 
how to interpret a course of study and to sub- 
divide it into portions of time, else the entire 
term will pass, and the teacher will still be at 
work. 

Fifth: Lastly, the training school for teachers 
can make its students get into the spirit of their 
job by raising institutions for training teachers 
themseives to a level that makes graduation 
from a teachers’ training school be regarded with 
the same pride as a college degree. There have 
been wonderful steps forward in this respect ™ 
the past two years, but still more can be done, 
and it is up to the training school for teachers 
in city schools, where the big masses congre- 
gate, to carry on the work. It is not yet a life- 
time since a degree in civil engineering became 
a source of intense pride to the young men who 
hold it. Why not similarly a degree in education 
among teachers in city schools? 
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EXHIBITS AT BOSTON MEETING, N. E. A. 


. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
The only drawback in regard to the school 
exhibits at the Boston meeting was the fact 
that the normal school group in which it was 


‘held was some distance away from the place 


where the meetings were held, so that many of 
the delegates could not find time to visit them 
between sessions. 

This was particularly true of the splendid ex- 
hibit of school architecture. The photographs, 
plans, etc., were arranged to fine advantage in 
the gymnasium and well repaid the time spent 
in examining them. A general view showed 
two or three salient characteristics. One was 
the fact that the new buildings are all low, never 
more than four and usually two or three stories, 
with high basements for laboratories, work 
shops, etc. Another feature was the number of 
windows. It has evidently been discovered by 
schoolhouse committees .that large windows 
give a glaring light, while the best results are 
secured by a number of smaller windows cor- 
rectly placed. 

The old four-square barren structure is gone, 
forever, we hope, to be replaced by low, wide 
spreading structures in classic or arched de- 
signs, built of red or yellow brick or gray stone, 
and set in the midst of trees and shrubbery that 
make the school site an ornament to the town. 

A beginning has been made toward the com- 


munity unit with the schoolhouse as the central. 


structure. This was shown in the model of the 
Washington Gladden High School of Columbus, 
Ohio. This is to be the keynote of a group oi 
municipal buildings executed in the classic 
style. 

Arched columns continued on the second 
story by arched windows distinguish the new 
administration building of ‘the Rice Institute at 
Houston, Texas. 

President Williams brought with her besides 
a group of her “live” teachers, a set of photo- 
graphs showing the method of transporting the 
children to and from the consolidated schools 
of her county and also the dental clinic bus that 
travels around from school to school fixing up 
the teeth of the children. Another interesting 
poster showed the correct dress for school, 
Street, partics, etc. These were shown in con- 
nection with designs for the consolidated rural 
schools of Shelby County. 

McLaughlin and Burr of Boston showed the 
designs for the elementary school of the United 
States Housing Commission, and for the new 
Boston Latin School for boys which is to be 
added to the “Fenway Group.” It is a far cry 
from the rough wooden cabin on School street 
Presided over by Master Cheever, to this splen- 
did group of educational buildings. 

A practical but ornamental set of plans was 
the group of one-teacher schools for the colored 


children of Delaware, designed by Guilbert and 
Betelle of Newark, New Jersey. Each building 
includes a classroom and a workroom, so ar- 
ranged that they can be thrown together if 
needed. The dressing rooms are so planned that 
they can be easily supervised by the teacher. 
The cost of these attractive buildings ranges 
from $4,500 to $10,000. 

The model of the Central High School of 
Washington, LD. C., designed by William B. 
Ittner, the well-known schoolhouse architect, 
has a spacious athletic field attached to the south 
front of the building, which is characterized by 
a feeling of solidarity, dignity and grace. 

A series of designs for junior high schools by 
Frank Irving Cooper showed a fine apprecia- 
tion of the needs of this new form of school 
architecture. The plans for the new intermedi- 
ate schools in Boston carry out the prevailing 
taste for low buildings with ample ground 
space. 

“The School in the City Plan,” by John Nolen, 
a Cambridge, Massachusetts, architect, was a 
good example of the possibilities of the unit 
idea in municipal buildings. This is strikingly 
illustrated in Somerville, Massachusetts, where 
the high school, the library and the city hall 
are grouped on one of the seven hills of the city 
in the midst of an artisti¢ally planned park. 

THE EXHIBITS OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The exhibits of the Boston and Massachusetts 
school systems were housed in the Normal 
Schecol group of buildings on the Fenway. The 
exhibit -was a large and comprehensive one, 
covering all phases of school work from the 
kindergarten through the normal and continu- 
ation and trade schools. 

The exhibit was in charge of Assistant Super- 
intendent John C. Brodhead, who is assigned to 
the departments of vocational guidance and 
manual arts. Mr. Brodhead announces that the 
best features of the exhibit will be reassembled 
in the autumn at the new headquarters of the 
School Committee, 15 Beacdn street, so that the 
teachers of the city and others interested may 
have an opportunity to study them more care- 
fully. 

The first floor of the Normal School corridor 
was hung with children’s drawings showing the 
steady development of the work throughout the 
crades. Each grade develops a particular form 
and a different series of colors, using them for 
decoration and representation. Theodore Dilla- 
way 1s the director. 

The exhibition of penmanship occupied an ad- 
joining room. This was especially good, as the 
werk has improved steadily the past few years 
under the guidance of Miss Bertha Conner, di- 
rector, 
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The work of the normal school department was 
displayed in the graduates room. It foreshadowed 
the use of pictures from magazines, advertise- 
ments, circulars, etc., in correlation with lan- 
guage and other school subjects, which was the 
keynote of the whole exhibition. In the English 
department, under Miss Katherine Shute, the 
most notable work was the illustration of the 
King Arthur stories with colored illustrations 
brought in by the pupils. Especially interesting 
were those of Miss M. R. Boland and Miss Viola 
C. Soelle. The kindergarten primary work 
showed plan books made by the pupils for use in 
those grades. The best equipment in the primary 
department was the cabinets made by the man- 
ual arts boys for holding the seat work. It was 
simply a series of individual compartments of 
sufficient size to hold one child’s work. 

The fourth grade room was devoted to an ex- 
hibit of methods and devices for stimulating 
study and interest. One of the best of these was 
the series of health charts from the Bowdoin 
School, Miss Lillian Towne, principal. These 
charts showed the teaching of correct posture 
by the pupils themselves. The second, third and 
fourth grades of the Edward Everett School 
showed by a group photograph that all the 
pupils of those grades have perfect teeth . 

The significant thing in the fifth grade was 
the correlation of geographic products with in- 
dustry. This was illustrated by an exhibit of 
the manufacture of rubber in its different stages 
and of the finished product, accompanied by 
maps showing the territory from which rubber 
is procured. This same idea was carried out 
in a different way by showing the products of 


_a given country and carrying them on to the 


finished product of commerce. 

Elementary science in this grade is taught 
largely by an appeal to the eye. Charts of 
bright-colored fruits and vegetables showed ex- 
ceptionally well the use of advertising material 
in emphasizing the subject. 

The use of pictures in geography was demon- 
strated in the sixth grade. A class book made 
up of individual work from the Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw School was particularally well done. 

The seventh and eighth grades in Boston are 
known as the Intermediate Schools. Here the 
practical side of the work is stressed and de- 
scriptions of pictures are correlated with oral 
expression. Projects of products and transpor- 
tation are developed through individual books. 
In the Oliver Wendell Holmes School the pre- 
vocational pupils print the poems taught in the 
school and the set-ups compared most favorably 
with professional printing. The school also gets 
out a school paper which the boys print them- 
selves. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 
In the department of household arts, Miss 
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Josephine Morris, director, the idea of the use 
of pictures was again carried out. Salad charts 
from the Jefferson School showed the health 
value of vegetabies as well as the possibilities 
of the appeal of food to the eye. The canning 
exhibit might well have been a study in color, 
for the exquisite tints of the carefully canned 
peas, and beans and beets and jellies made a 
most tempting display. Skilful hand loom weay. 
ing shown by the prevocational class of the Hyde 
School jor Girls, made us think of colonial pro- 


jects as well as of the rugs of our grandmothers, 


THE PLAYGROUND DEPARTMENT. 


This department is under the supervision of 
Mr. Nathaniel Young, and has been highly de- 
veloped as befits the city of the father of play- 
grounds, Mr. Joseph Lee. Miss Gertrude L. Sul- 
livan was one of the teachers in charge of the 
exhibit which consisted in part of photographs 
of regular playground activities which are going 
on all over the city. These include dramatic 
leagues, athletic leagues, games, aesthetic 
dancing, etc. 

The newest piece of apparatus is the posture 
machine or cabinet, for photographing the in- 
correct and correct posture of the individual 


_ child, invented by Mr. H. L. Patterson of the 


School House Commission of Boston. It is 
very simple, consisting of an oblong box fitted 
with a camera and a specially arranged reflect- 
ing mirror which throws the posture outline 
onto a screen where it can easily be traced and 
compared with the correct form. 

The little folks occupy themselves with sand- 
tables telling the story of Little Red Ridinghood 
and other favorites or in cut out work when 
tired of the active games. 

SEWING. 

The sewing in the Boston schools is definitely 
planned from the fourth through the sixth 
erades, beginning with the sampler of stitches 
for the little girls and increasing in difficulty to 
the sewing apron and cap which the sixth grade 
giris make for use in the seventh grade cooking 
classes. Besides the exhibit of the regular work, 
a special exhibit was shown of salvaged gat 
ments. This has proven of particular value i 
the poorer districts, although it might well be 
stressed in more favored communities. It im 
cluded the familiar shirt-apron, napkins made 
from old table-cloths, tiny gertrudes fashioned 
from old silk vests, daintily matched patches and 
firmly and neatly sewed on buttons, 

THE SCHOOL NURSING SERVICE. 

The school nursing work in the Boston 
schools has reached an almost ideal degree of 
efficiency under the democratic leadership o 
Miss Helen McCaffrey. She is fortunate in hav- 
ing the co-operation of an unusually well-trained 
and progressive corps of nurses. The eye work 
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and the dental clinic have been emphasized 
throughout the year. In a group picture of 320 
children, the certificate held by each child rep- 
resented 124 children, making a total of 39,680 
Boston schooi children with all dental work 
completed in 1921-1922. 

In the fifteen vears since the service began, 

the percentage of children having defective 
vision has been reduced from thirty-one and one- 
half per cent. to ten per cent. This phenomenal 
decrease Miss McCaffrey attributes to early de- 
tection and the putting on of glasses at an early 
age. 
“The nurses are now turning their attention 
to the teeth and nutrition of the kindergarten 
child, believing that a sick child cannot learn 
and that the time to make him strong is before 
he enters the grades. 

An entertaining feature was the tooth brush 
drill given to the lively music of a fife and drum 
corps on the steps of the Forsythe Dental In- 
firmary under the direction of Miss Mary Cal- 
‘aghan, whose splendid dental work with the 
1,700 children of the Washington School in the 
congested section of the West End is well known 
throughout the city. 

TRADE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 

These interesting exhibits were housed in the 
Trade Schoci on Parker street, of which 
Wilham Crawford is principal. 

The feature of the carpentry work was the 
drawings of automobile parts and the dining 
room set made by fifteen disabled Federal stu- 
dents. The first, second and third year pupils 
showed bedroom furniture, a victrola and an 
inlaid Martha Washington table. There was 
also some excellent sheet metal work. 

The State Vocational Schools all had fine ex- 
hibits. The Fall River Household Arts School 
specialized in clothing and textiles. The New 
Bedford Vocational School had a particularly in- 
structive set of posters showing the buying, 
cooking and serving of a family meal with an 
additional set on marketing. 

The industrial designs in color for gas brack- 
ets, electroliers, etc., of the boys of the Mechanic 
Arts High School were beautifully worked out. 

THE KINDERGARTEN EXHIBITION. 


The kindergarten exhibition of the National 
Education Association gave a simple direct 
message to the public. It was not difficult, at 
a quick glance, to catch the line of thought which 
had stimulated the work. 

Such goals as the home, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, patriotism, springtime, all of these 
and others as vital in a child’s life, might easily 
be traced in the things about the room. 

The kindergarten aims to give the child a con- 
scious appreciation, according to his capacity, 
of such ideas as these. 

Knowing that he understands these experi- 
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ences best as he relives them in his play, the 
kindergarten gives him a large amount of ma- 
terial to experiment on. 

The house, the farmyard, the church, the State 
House, which are worked out with the medium 
of blocks, all are reactions of experiences, so 
vital that there was an inner urge to express 
them, and thus understand them better. 

All of these buildings were worked out by 
groups of children self appointed, with some 
teacher guidance. They often covered periods 
of a week or more, longer periods being unprac- 
tical because of small space. 

All of the work, the large free washes with 
paint, with pictures of ocean and sky and blow- 
ing trees, or the bold drawing of houses or of 
people cor of children; or the free use of paper 
and scissors in the fashioning of paper dolls or 
wagons or train, whatever it might be, it was 
all the reacticn of daily life experiences, so vital 
that there was need to express them. 

Ali of this Boston exhibition of kindergarten 
work showed the modern tendency in the use 
of materials, to allow the child to express his 
ideas rather than those of the teacher, the freer 
use of material and the encouragement of the in- 
dividual to share in the group projects. 

EXHIBITS FROM OTHER MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES. 

The exhibit of the work done in the public day 
schools of Revere, the beach city, would have 
done credit to a larger city. It occupied an en- 
tire room, being next to Boston in size. It con- 
sisted of extensive and varied class work, done 
in the manual training, sewing and cooking de- 
partments, free hand and mechanical drawing, 
color work, modelling and paper cutting in ali 
the schools, from the elementary through the 
Junior High and High Schools. 

The work of the Senior High School is worthy 
of more than passing mention. The poster work 
wes beautifully dene and competent critics con- 
sidered the mechanical drawing far in advance of 
work usually done by high school students. 

The exhibit was under the management of 
Superintendent McGinnis, assisted by the vari- 
ous supervisors and the principals of several 
schouls, including Miss Adams of the Shurtleff 
School, Miss Dean of. the Julia Ward Hove 
Schocl, Miss Yeomans of the Paul Revere 
School and Miss Barrows of the Mckinley 
School. 

Methuen sent a fine playground exhibit, while 
Swampscott sent in some fine plasticine work. 
Leominster specialized in drawing and house- 
hold arts. 

In Easton, five committees of teachers have 
been studying, suggesting, co-ordinating and re- 
porting for two years on work accomplished 
in the entire school system. The aim has been to 
lead pupils to improve continuously in the big 
fundamental elements for which the schools pri- 
marily exist. 
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The results were shown on a series of gray 
cardboard charts artistically printed in white 
lettering. Silent reading work, dramatization, 
mathematics, penmanship standard tests, reme- 
dial health work are shown as done in these pro- 
gressive schools. 

Stoneliam’s contribution included some ex- 
quisite drawings in water color of butterflies. 
Lynn specialized on “The Home in Drawing,” 
showing interiors and objects in the home. 
The Beverly High School showed some original 
scenery work such as masks, animal skins, foot- 
lights, etc. A set of white-sailed yachts made 
by the manual training department of this sea- 
port town attracted much attention. 

The exhibit of the state schools was displayed 
on the walls of one of the corridors and showed 
the great variety of work done. 

The Essex County Truant Officers’ Associa- 
tion showed an interesting exhibit of the cards, 
charts, record blanks, etc., used in their work. 
“Most truants are live wires and are a constant 
challenge to the intelligence of the attendance 
officer.” 


IDEAL MAP MAKING. 


One of the most illuminating exhibits at Bos- 
ton meeting of the N. E. A. was that of Denoyer- 
Geppert with some absolutely new maps, new 
in scholastic attainment, new in educational 
editing, new in mechanical perfection. The best 
historical scholarship, the best pedagogical sci- 
ence, the best mechanical art are always utilized 


-by this house that has had a fabulous growth. 


STAGE SCENERY FOR SCHOOLS (Twin City 
Scenic Company, Minneapolis). , 


With the increased use of dramatization as 
a means of expressien in school work is com- 
ing the need for suitable settirgs for the pro- 
ductions. The stage scenery of this company is 
admirably designed to supply this need. The dif- 
ferent sets are artistically designed, and beau- 
tifully colored in soft tones which light up won- 


-derfully well. They are easy of adjustment and 


may be obtained in designs to suit every variety 
of production. More and more, stage sets are 
being used as a background for stage arrange- 
ment for club functicns and this scenery is spe- 
cially adapted for this use also. 

—— 41) 


“THE AIRANDLITE WINDOW SHADE (Maxwell 
Company, Chicago). 


This is a double shade set in the centre of 
the window-frame. One shade rolls up, the other 
rolls down as required. It is neat and compact 
in appearance and runs easily. The material is 
semi-translucent canvas or shade cloth. We 
commend this shade to the attention of school- 
house commissioners and building committees 
as the ideal shade for schoolroom use, 
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“PROBLEMS SANITATION 


Company, Boston). 


Cleanliness is a difficult problem in all school 
buildings, especially in large cities. The Masury- 
Young products are designed to help out in this 
problem. They inciude everything needed tc 
keep a schoolroom sweet and clean, including 
brushes, spray oils, mops, liquid soap, soap pow- 
ders, paper towels, etc. 


AN IDEAL BOOK EXHIBIT (World Book Company), 


(Masury-Young 


The World Book Company led all the other 
exhibitors in the arrangement and convenience 
of its display. Instead of a tlat arrangement on 
counters, this company had a vertical sectional 
cabinet with racks on three sides for books, 
pamphlets, etc., with a hollow space for tem- 
porary storage inside. This not only showed 
the books to the best advantage but facilitated 
greatly their inspection by visitors. The cahi- 
net is in three sections so that it may be easily 
adapted to spaces of varying size. The samples 
of the many intelligence tests which this com- 
pany publishes were displayed. on swinging 
screens at the corner of the cabinet. As the 
exhibit was placed near the entrance to the hall 
and as the attendants were constantly ‘on the 
job” there was always a group of persons ex- 
amining the material. 


‘THE MONOGRAM PIANO (Meissner Company, 
Milwaukee). 


We often see products advertised and wonder 
if they are as good as they are represented. So 
it was a satisfaction to find this miniature school- 
room piano making good. Its cheerful strains 
greeted the visitors as they entered the hall to 
register, and the advertising fans helped to carry 
along its message and waft away the humid 
atmosphere. This piano is ideal for schools where 
the instrument has to be moved from room to 
room, as it can be easily rolled along by the 
children. It is a most attractive piece of furni- 
ture, well-proportioned, and beautifully finished, 
and would be an ornament to either school or 
home. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN DETROIT 


The fourth annual Educational Conference of 
the Detroit public schools was held Thursday and 
Friday, May 25 and 26, at the Northwestern High 
School Auditorium. It is important each year 
that the entire system should benefit by the in- 
vestigations made by any part of the system. 
The meetings were open to principals, first as- 
sistants, grade principals, supervisors and all 
members of the administrative and supervisory 
stafis of the city. Investigations bearing on 
administrative, supervisory. and instructional 
problems were selected for presentation. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SOME EDISON QUESTIONS. 


Thomas A. Edison gives a mental test for applicants 
for “jobs” in his works. Here are three of the questions 
in his last series of tests :— 

You have only ten dollars in the world and are playing 
poker with a man you have never seen before. On the 
first deal he holds a pat hand. You have three eights be- 
fore the draw. There is fifty cents in the pot. He bets 
a quarter. What are you going to do, and why? 

Suppose a certain low form of animal brought forth a 
single offspring once an hour, and that the offspring re- 
produced at the same rate as the parent, starting as soon 
as it was one hour old, how long would it take to get. four 
in the fourth generation, i, e., four great-grandchildren of 
the parent? 

You are a salesman making every effort to get an order 
from a big manufacturer who is married to an unusually 
jealous wife. One evening you see this prospective cus- 
tomer dining in a restaurant with a chorus girl. What 
would you do? 


MT. VERNON HONORS JAMES M. GRIMES. 


Principal James M. Grimes of the public school system 
of Mount Vernon, New York, is not obliged to wait for 
retirement before being heralded as a laborer worthy of 
his hire, and to be greeted with appreciation. In honor of 
his completion of thirty years’ service in Mt. Vernon, the 
June graduation class of Jefferson School, of which Mr. 
Grimes is in charge, ordered a life-sized painting of their 
principal. The following inscription reflects not only 
credit to the original of the painting but glory to the school 
producing graduates who appreciate their alma mater and 
their leaders. The inscription reads :— 

James M. Grimes 
beloved and resolute teacher—staunch 


Unselfish citizen 
friend. 

Presented to Jefferson School in commemoration of his 
thirty years’ guidance of Mt. Vernon boys and girls, and 
in memory of his enduring and heartening influence.. 

Gift of the June, 1922, Graduation Class, Jefferson 
School, and of Miss Florence Lillie, their teacher. 


— 


HALL AND BUGBEE., 


William H. Hall, who for the last twenty-five years 
has been superintendent of schools in West Hartford, 
Conn., and for half a century has been identified with the 
school work of the town, is to relinquish his duties as 
‘superintendent with the close of the current year. He 
will be succeeded by Lloyd H. Bugbee, present principal =f 
the West Hartford High School. 

Mr. Bugbee is a native of Hartford, Vermont, and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. Before assuming the 
duties of his position as principal of the West Hartford 
High School four years ago he served for five years as 
a teacher in the Technical High School of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Hall was born in West Hartford and has always 
made his home there. He has seen the town grow from 
a community of less than 1,000 to 10,000. He secved as 
the first principal of the West Hartford High School, 
which was organized in 1872. 

At the alumni dinner Mr. Hall gave a historical ad- 
dress after which he was presented with a purse of $200 
in gold. No citizen has a firmer hold on the citizens tha 


has Mr. Hall, who will remain in the system as associate 
Superintendent. 


A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION. 


In the city of Philadelphia is a unique institution called 
Temple University. It is the result of the heart and brain 
and indomitable will of Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D. 
We are indebted for the following facts concerning this 
school to Superintendent E, C. Broome of Philadelphia. 

Temple University began in 1884 with a small group of 
students and one teacher. The college received its charter 
in 1886, at which time the number of students had in- 
creased to 590. Power to grant degrees was conferred in 
1891. According to the last annual report, for the college 
year ending June 30, 1921, there were 6,928 students in all 
departments, 369 in summer courses and a faculty of 377. 


There are eleven university schools or departments, as 
follows :— 


Students 

Schoal of 50 

ALSO 

Federal Board Students (temporary) .............. 1,142 
Elementary and Model Schools .............2.40 ccs 110 
Total, less 6,928 


Temple University is a non-denominational institution. 
The School of Theology is non-sectarian, and on its Board 
of Trustees are Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST. 


The national essay contest of the American Legion 
which will award $1,500 in cash prizes to boys and girls 
has been extended until October 6, upon the urgent re- 
quest of state and county superintendents and commission- 
ers of education throughout the United States. 

The new date will allow all children of the United 
States and its possessions to participate after the schools 
open in September, giving the teachers an opportunity to 
present the subject, “How the American Legion Can Best 
Serve the Nation.” 

The cash prizes, divided into $750 for the first, $500 for 
the second, and $250 for the third, are to be used toward 
scholarships in colleges designated by the winners. In 
each state there will be a first prize silver medal for the 
best essay in that state, and a bronze medal for the second 
best. Other prizes to be announced later will be awarded. 

All girls and boys between the ages of twelve and eigh- 
teen inclusive are eligible to enter the contest, regardless of 
whether they are school attendants. The essay must not 
be more than 500 words in length. Age of writer will be 
given due consideration. 

The essay must be received at a place designated by the 
county superintendents of schools not later than midnight 
of October 6, 1922. The winning essays of the county 
will be forwarded to the state department Americanism 
chairman of the American Legion not later than October 
20. The winners of the state group then are to be for- 
warded to the National Americanism director of the 
American Legion at Indianapolis, where the first, second 
and third national winners will be chosen, 
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ATTRACTIVE TRUTH 


[“Tales of Far Off Days.” With illustrative material 
from English and American Literature. By Newton 
Marshall Hall, D. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. Cloth.] 


At last we have a school book in which all 
sects can rejoice. Conservative and Liberal re- 
ligionists can welcome Newton Marshall Hall’s 
wonderful Bible stories in which the heroes of 
the Bible are made alive by the way the Bible 
tells their stories, and by the brilliant gems of 
literature. We can think of no excuse that can 
be given for not putting this book into every 
school in the land in some grade so that every 
child will have the inspiration of the Truth in 
all its nobility as exemplified in the lives of great 
characters. Even the non-evolutionists will 
welcome this book. The story of Creation is 
told in the chapter on “The Stories of the Dawn.” 
The Bible account of the Creation is printed 
most attractively. Then the noblest human ref- 
erences to the Creation are given, from Emer- 
son, Woodrow Wilson, Robert Browning, Shel- 
ley, Alfred Noyes, Isaac Watts, Cecil Francis 
Alexander, Kipling, Longfellow, Charles Lamb, 
Milton, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Char- 
lotte Bronte, and Joseph Addison. 

Always the Bible account is grander than the 
noblest phrasing of the world’s masters in liter- 
ature. This is a book that should be studied in 
every Sunday school as well as day school, and 
it should be in every home in the land for Sun- 
day reading. No other book has been or is likely 
to be in the same class. 


A NEW FREUDIAN TRAIL 


[“The Poetic Mind.” By F. C. Prescott, Cornell Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.) 

Let no reader think that we think ourself 
equipped to speak intelligently upon the phases 
of the science of psychology or of the poetic art, 
but in this we have so much company that it 
may be pardonable to call attention to a re- 
markable study by the.Professor of English, 
Cornell University. 

Of all the use made by writers and scholars 
of teday of the philosophies and psychologies 
centring in Freud and his followers nothing has 
been quite as attractive as is Prescott’s study of 
“The Poetic Mind.” 

The publishers state the case clearly when 
they say :— 

“Perhaps poetry has never before been so 
clearly defined as a product of associational 
thinking as opposed to rational thinking. It has 
long been a commonplace, much disputed but 
stoutly maintained, that the poet is essentially a 
mental kinsman of the dreamer and the mad- 
man—that poetry is the result of inspiration 
very like the mystic revelations of religion. 
Here, with the rich resources of Freudian re- 
search as a basis, Professor Prescott endeavors 
to define in positive terms the relation of liter- 
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ery composition to dreams, reveries, and sub- 
conscious states.” 

Entirely apart from the poetry phase of this 
fascinating study there is a psychological vista 
which suggests a vision. 

Personally we find it one of the best attrac- 
tions to a reading of Freud that we have seen. 
It eliminates the controversial aspect of most 
writers whether they be believers or disbe- 
lievers in the Freudian theories. 

We are much clearer in our thinking of mod- 
ern psychology as well as poetry for an cppor- 
tunity to read F. C. Prescott’s “The Poetic 
Mind.” 


-——-0O- _-- 
MODERN POETRY 


[“Modern American and British Poetry.” 
Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Company. Cloth. 371 pp.) 


Edited by 
Brace and 


No book has come to our desk recently of 
which so many of the family and others have 
said: “I would like that book,” as of Untermey- 
er’s “Modern American and British Poetry.” 
There are 279 poems by sixty-five American 
and sixty-five British verse writers. From Emily 
Dickinsen (1830-1886) there are 6; Edwin Ar- 
lington, 5; Robert Frost, 5; Amy Lowell, 4; 
Carl Sandburg, 5; Adelaide Cropsey (1878-1914), 
5; Vachel Lindsay, 5, Sara Teasdale, 6. 

‘rom the more familiar writings only one or 
two poems are given as in the case of Aldrich, 
Bret Hart, Joaquin Miller, Lanier, Sill, Riley, 
Field, et al. 

The only British poets with more than two 
selections are William Ernest Henley, A. E. 
Horsman, William Butler Yeats, Kipling, Wil- 
liam H. Davies, J. M. Synge, Ralph Hodgson, 
Walter De la Mare, John Mansfield, Edward 
Thomas, Anna Wickham, Siegfried Larson, 
Rupert Brooke and Robert Graves. 

Of the American poets forty-two are still 
writing and of the British the same number are 
still writing, an interesting coincidence. 

The Foreword is delightfully suggestive. The 
Preface, twenty-three pages, groups the writ- 
ings according to the “times” in which they were 
written. The biographical sketches are refresh- 
ingly illuminating. For example, of Carl Sand- 
burg it says among other things: “His schooling 
was haphazard; at thirteen he went to work ona 
milk wagon. During the next six years he was 
in rapid succession, porter in a barber shop, 
scene-shifter in a cheap theatre, truck-handler 
in a brick-yard, turner apprentice in a pottery, 
dish washer in Denver and Omaha hotels, and 
harvest hand in Kansas wheat fields. At twenty- 
six (1904) he published ‘Slender Sheaf,’ but it 
was not till 1916, age thirty-eight, that Sand- 
burg published ‘Chicago Poems,’ which made 
him famous.” Of these Untermeyer says they are 
fuli of ferment; seethe with a direct poetry sur- 
charged with tremendous energy . . . almost 
animal exultation that is also exaltation.” 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor | < 
Journal of Education Goat Gat 
Every boy and girl who is going to » co! 


high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- : 
ent as well. e 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


find that a teaspoonful of 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 


OR. most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 


ant to take and highly beneficial. 
INTITUTE F OR PUBLIC ERVIC] Sold by Druggists 


1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


F-46 5-18 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 


automatic and almost unconscious 


itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 
effort. 


And ‘Natural Touch’’ is only one of the many notable 
improvements in our new machine, the 


Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 
latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
ments of the human hand. It makes the operation of the keys like second nature— virtually 


‘Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
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BOOK TABLE 


LEADING AMERICAN TREATIES. By Charles E. 
Hill, Ph. D., (Harvard), professor of Political Science, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 399 pp. 
Political discussion of the last four years, at least inso- 

far as foreign relations are concerned, has largely cen- 

tred around treaties—the Treaty of Versailles, the Four 

Power Pact, etc.—and around the conferences which gave 

them birth or followed their failure. The prevailing 

hunger for information about treaties and interest in 
treaty-making will find its appetite whetted, at the same 
time that its knowledge is broadened, by this timely book 
by the professor of Political Science in George Washing- 
ton University, written almost synchronously with the 
Washington conference and close to the spot on which it 
took place. Dr. Hill is a product of two universities 
which have long been leaders in the field of Political Sci- 
ence—Michigan, where he studied as an undergraduate 
under James B. Angell, and Harvard, where he gained 
his doctor’s degree. Agreeably straightforward'y 
written, with a marked human touch, the book discusses 
fifteen of the leading treaties in which the United States 
has been a participant, including the treaties with France 
of 1778, the Treaty of Independence of 1783, Jay’s Treaty 
of 1794, the Convention of 1800 with France, the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of 1803, the Treaty of Ghent of 1814, the 

Convention of 1818 with Great Britain, the Florida Pur- 

chase of 1819, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, the 

Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo of 1848, the Perry and 

Harris Treaties with Japan of 1854 and 1858, the Alaska 

Purchase of 1867, the Treaty of Washington of 1871, the 

Treaty of Paris of 1898, and the Panama Canal Treaties. 

In each case Professor Hill gives the historical and politi- 

cal background and discusses. the main features of the 

treaty studied. A significant and apt quotation precedes, 
and a select and suggestive list of references for further 
reading follows each chapter. A full index is provided. 

Three of the chapters, dealing with the Webster-Ashbur- 

ton Treaty, the Treaty of Washington, and the Panama 

Canal Treaties, respectively, are of particular interest, 

being the first adequate treatments of these treaties in 

readily accessible form. 

Professor Hill deserves the grateful thanks of students 
of American history, diplomacy, and government and of 
international law for his modest, but authoritative, in- 
structive, and stimulating book, which in effect opens up 
a new field, hitherto unexplored except by the specialist. 


THE IRON MAN IN INDUSTRY. By Arthur Pound. 
An Outline of the Social Significance of Automatic 
Machinery. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press has an advantage not en- 

joyed by any other’ publishing house. It can try out its 
material before it ventures into the public arena. There 
has been no better demonstration of its opportunity than 
in the @ase of Arthur Pound’s “Iron Man in Industry.” 
Mr. Pound, an alumnus of the University of Michigan and 
a resident of Flint, the centre of the best demonstration 
of the effect of the best machinery in the evolution of 
the best industrial conditions in the world, probably, wrote 
some famously popular articles for The Atlantic Monthly, 
which has the most appreciative critical audience in the 
world. 

Whoever knows Flint in its social and industrial rela- 
tions will appreciate that “The Iron Man in Industry” 
could only be written by one who was familiar with the 
demonstration there. The appreciation of those articles 
assured the book a wide range of patronage and a vast 
civic and social influence. ; 


It goes without saying that the literary merit must 
have been captivating to have made the author’s para- 
graphs acceptable to The Atlantic Monthly. Here are a 
few sample sentences: “They wedded science to toil, and 
system to acquisitiveness.” “We tend our flocks of ma- 
chines as zealously as Abraham's servants tended his 
herds, and for the same reason—because they are the 
means of existence.” “The economic pull toward good 
fortune is far easier on human nature than the economic 
push away from short rations.” “How long may a per- 
son’s innovating tendencies be repressed without dulling 
his mind?” 

“The workman and his boss may adjust, in one way or 
another, disputes on wages and shop-conditions; but of 
necessity they have difficulty in treating this intangible, 
indefinite, not always recognized, or recognizable, work- 
neurosis arising from the cleavage between old and new, 
etc. The more monotonous the plain, the more impres- 
sive the peaks.” 

“Knowledge, as the chief restraining influence in the 
youthful mind, is the substitute that education must estab- 
lish in place of the set controls which formerly resulted 
from the young man’s poverty, or fear of poverty.” 


LUDI PERSICI. Original Plays for the Teaching of 
‘Latin . . . with an Introduction to the Method of 


Using the Book in Class. By R. B. Appleton. New 
Edition. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch. Cloth. 68 pp. 

This is a collection of eleven original short plays im 
Latin, intended for use by progressive teachers of the 
classics who are willing to admit that learning need not 
necessarily be all work and no play. The editor has pre- 
fixed a rather extensive introduction in which he explains 
the method to be followed in using the book. Some idea 
of the nature of the plays can be gained from a few of 
the titles: Somnium, Furtum, Perseus, Laqueo suo captus, 
Insula Cyclopum, Troia capta. The volume belongs ‘o 
the series “Lingua Latina,’ under the general editorship 
of W. H. D. Rouse and S. O. Andrew, which includes 
first and second Latin books, readers, editions of fables, 
of Ovid, and of Livy, all employing the Direct Method. 


A TREASURY OF FLOWER STORIES. By Inez N. 
McFee. With illustrations in color by Anne M. Peck. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 128 pp. 
Many pleasing legends have grown up around common 

flowers, suggested by their names or characteristics. And 
somehow the flower itself takes on an added charm when 
we know these stories, such as, for example, the origii 
of the aster and the golden-rod, which grow side by side 
in the early fall. 

Many interesting details are given about the actual 
plants and blossoms; while interwoven with these is a 
rich vein of poetry and legendary lore. The “Treasury” 
tells the origin of the narcissus; how the water-lily came 
to gladden the sight of men; the legend of the forget-me- 
not; the story of the proud poppy and the little blue corn 
flower. To every child these stories will prove a mine of 
delight, and they teach many botanical facts. 


SONG AND DREAM. By D. W. Newsom. Boston: 

The Stratford Company. Cloth. 

This is a group of songs with an exalted purpose. The 
verse is religious as well as patriotic and sympathetic. 
The human touch is genuine and the spiritual interpreta- 
tions are devout. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
flons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef echoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER 


12-15: Illinois Valiey Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi. 
noigs State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 


13-14: Eastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, 
Charleston. 

NOVEMBER 


Celorado Education Association. H. 
. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Of 459 teachers of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 235 attended university or state 
teachers colleges this season. Three 
of them studied in Madrid, Spain. 
Several went to Harvard and Chicago 
Universities. Of the 235 teachers, 23 
were in high school and 212 were in 
elementary schools. In five of the 
San Diego schools every teacher went 
to a standardized summer school. 
These were small schools. Of Logan 
elementary school, 27 of the 31 teach- 
ers did professional study. Superin- 
tendent H. C. Johnson made an earn- 
est appeal for professional study. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Katherine M. 
Ball, art supervisor, spent her vaca- 
tion this year in enjoying Old Mexico, 


HAWAII. 


Some 40,000 school children in 
awaii are enrolled in garden work 
as one of the results of the efforts of 
he local agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture co-operating with 
other territorial organizations. A 


large amount of vegetables is now 
grown in the home gardens of each 
community, and a_ wide variety of 
fresh vegetables is found on the table 
of the average Hawaiian family. 


ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD has been drawn on 
heavily by Northeast Ohio, Cleve- 
land has R. G, Jones of Rockford, as 
superintendent, Claude P. Briggs of 
the Lakewood Schools was the first 
Rockford man to come to Cleveland, 
Carroll Read, superintendent of 
Akron, Principal Toole, head of the 
music department of the West High 
School of Cleveland, Frank McElroy 
in charge of the vocational education 
of Cleveland. Otis Eastman in charge 
of the school garden work, M. D. 
Jones in the school architect's office, 
and William Moordin, Commercial 
High School work, are all from 
Rockford, Illinois. 


INDIANIA. 


FORT WAYNE. Vigorous de- 
fence of the proposed reorganization 
of the high school curriculum and an 
outline of the arrangement of the 
“courses so that the first two vears 
of the high school shall be of the 
greatest profit to the child and to the 
state” are contained in a formal state- 
ment prepared by Superintendent of 
Schools Louis C. Ward, the originator 
of the plan. 

The entire plan, according to Mr. 
Ward's statements, hinges on the 
assurance that those high school 
pupils who remain but two years shall 
receive the “greatest possible value 
to be had in so short a time,” aud he 
emphasizes the recommendation that 
certain “important subjects” should be 
deferred until later in the course and 
others should be given in the first two, 
years for the purpose of finding out 
“which subjects are of basic inipor- 
tance to all of us as citizens, and to 
relocate those subjects where ail chi!- 
dren will study them, and to re- 
arrange their content to bring them 
within the grasp of all children.” 

The following quotations are from 
Superintendent Ward's report :— 

“All of us are agreed, I hope, that 
for the child who can stay in school 
and who can do the work, no better 


preparation for citizenship has yet 
been found than a sound high schoo! 
course, thoroughly taught and admin- 
istered, covering four years; and our 
high school courses have been built 
with the thought that all children 
would. stay in school four years, and 
would be able to do successfully the 
work offered. Experience and study 
have convinced the experts in second- 
ary education that neither condition 
has obtained. 

“Some subjects of the high schoul’ 
course do have a greater immediate 
value than others. Some subjects are 
in themselves of little value except as 
they form the foundations for much 
more extensive study. To my mind 
the most important subjects im she 
high school are civil government and 
United States history. At present the 
curriculum offers a half year of each, 
in the senior year, where fewer than 
half the children ever arrive. I pro- 
pose-to place the civil goverment in 
the first year for a ful! year’s work 
to deal not so much with abstract 
theories of government as with the 
daily problems of living. It seems 
to me that it is quite as important for 
our boys and girls to have sound 
teaching in such matters as taxation, 
water supplies, sewage disposal, muni- 
cipal health, fire and police protection 
as to have sound teaching about the 
compromises in the constitution. And 
because I think that all childrea 
should have it, I place it in the first 
year. I believe, too, that all children 
should know more about the history 
of their country than they obtain in 
the grades. If I could do it, I should 
greatly simplify the history in the 
grades, making it largely inspiration! 
and biographical, deferring the more 
abstract history until the high school. 
At any rate, I do believe that the 
United States history of the high 
school should be given in the second 
year, the last year when all children 
will be in school, and when taey are 
as nearly mature in their thinking as 
the school may hope to have them all. 

“I would have the subject of mathe- 
matics approached in a similar wav. 
Every man, every woman needs arith- 
metic all his life. 

“I should have the English of the 
first year or two of high school much 
re-organized as to content and pur- 


pose. If our people need anyth'ng so- 


badly as they need simple ability to 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


d thirty-on ears of successful experience. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Fith Avenue 
err 4 NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


EDMAND EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,”’ our new 
EXCHANGE 


manual, free. Tells hew 
to candidate. 25th year. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oression whether as a creative thinker or  an_ interpreter. Degrees 
yranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship is stil] offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE P ALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 


writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENM ANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore 
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of a printed page and express that thought in good English?” 
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read understandingly, I kn 
what that need is. 
“I believe that the science work of 
the early years of the high school 
should deal largely with the world as 
the home of man. Somewhere n 
those years there should be a course 
in geography which deals with 
ional and international economics, vt 
course in a simple form. Our chil. 
dren should know something of their 
country in relation to other sountrics 
as to products. commerce and indys- 
try, the interchange of commodit.es 
I believe that such problems are too 
intricate for the grade child to at. 
tempt, and that they should be de- 
ferred to the high school. 
_.“Such, in brief, are some of the 
ideas I have in mind in proposing a 
re-organization of the high school, 
All of the subjects I name above ara 
now part of the high school course; 
but they are either postponed until the 
later years of the course, or are part 
only of special curricula. Al! that I 
hope to do is to find out which syb- 
jects are of basic imoodr‘ance to all of 
us as citizens, and to re-locate those 
subjects where all childven wili study 
them; and to re-arrange their content 
to bring them within the grasp of all 
children.” 


MAINE. 

The Oxford-Bates debate will take 
place in Lewiston City Hall on the 
evening of September 26. The ques- 
tion for debate will be, “Resolved: 
That the United States should, at 
once, join the league of nations.” 
Bates will uphold the negative. 

The first of the series of debates 
with American colleges will be in 
Lewiston, because Bates was first to 
extend the invitation to Oxford. The 
second debate will be with Cornell. 
Others will be with Harvard, Yale 
and New York University. It is under- 
stood that the question will be the same 
in each debate. An agreement as to 
rules governing the Bates-Oxford de- 
bate has not been reached. Oxford 
has requested that the debate be under 
English rules, but Bates prefers the 
American way. It is not improbable 
that a plan of compromise, acceptable 
to both, may be evolved. 

Miss Blanche Sullivan, Miss Kath- 
erine McKennon and Miss Helen Hall 


have been appointed teachers in South 
Portland, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The New England Rusiness Col- 
lege Association conducted a very 
successful summer school for teach- 
ers of commercial subjects at the 
Salem (Mass.) Commercial School, 
from July 10 to July 22, 1922. The 
purpose of the school, as expressed in 
its public announcements, was to pre- 
sent the business college point of 
view and the business. college ap- 
proach to the teaching problem, and to 
increase the professional ability of 
teachers in the business colleges of 
New England. 

BOSTON. School expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1923, will amount to $14,587,981.43, of 
which all but $400,173.04 will be 
raised through taxation in Boston. 
This amount is $495,242 greater than 
the appropriation for the previous 
fiscal year, and is the largest in the 
history of the local school committee. 

WINCHESTER. Clinton E. Farn- 
ham has been elected principal of the 
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high school in Winchester, Mass. He 
is a graduate of Yale, with an A. M. 
from Columbia. His last work was in 
New Britain, Conn. 

Nearly all the teachers at present 
enployed here have taken one or more 
professional courses in the last four 
Nineteen high school teach- 


years. 
ers report taking forty different 
courses and thirty-nine elementary 


school teachers report taking in all 
142 courses. 


MEXICO. 


More than 100 small children of 
Juarez, Mexico, voluntarily banded 
together and stormed the City Hall 
recently, asking that the city schoois 
be opened. They had tried to go to 
school, but had found all doors closed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The aftermath of the World War 
is the cause in a Princeton professor's 
opinion for an increased interest in 
public speaking, as manifested at 
Princeton and other colleges during 
the last two years. 

NEW YORK. 

George D. Strayer’s report on the 
legislative commission of the National 
Education Association has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form. It is a vigorous 
presentation of the arguments for the 
Towner-Sterling bill. It is the best 
statement that is available for the use 
of the friends of the bill. 

Lewis A. Wilson, state director vo- 
cational educationor, as president of 
the National Society for Vocational 
Education, is giving that society a 
very lively pace and a great record. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Six hundred 
co-eds of the University of Pittsburgh 
recently gave up luxuries and pleas- 
ures for a week and donated the 
money derived from these sacrifices to 
the movement which is raising money 
for the students in the devastated 
areas of foreign countries. Moneys 
for this fund will be sent for distribu- 
tion under the auspices of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

PITTSBURGH. Dr. A. A. Hamer- 
schlag, who has_ been president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, since it was established in 
1903, has resigned. Dr. Thomas 
Stockham Baker, secretary for the 
past three years, has been appointed 
acting president. 

WASHINGTON. Dr. R. B. Eng- 
lish of the chair of Latin, has re- 
signed as dean of Washington and 
Jefferson College, and Dr. E. M. 
Weyer of the chair of philosophy, has 
been named in his place. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 
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Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency 
July and August 
the year. 
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$1,200 a year to high 
Try our Agency 
No registration 
Blanks and any 


work is always heavy; 


bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 


teachers 
school principalships at $3,500. 
for prompt and courteous service. 
charge, permanent enroiiment. 


from rural 


further information sent»on request. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


schools at 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 Jackson 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 


sand and one client 


s surely wants you. 


Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 


Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 


our thou- 


Send for booklet, “Teaching as 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN 
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Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors aaé 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


teacher for an 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


reds o gh grade positions to 
$5,000) with excellent (rockers. 
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none for registration. If you 
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free to school officiale 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


Te.ephone Beach 6606 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TEACHERS you real service 
The Parker acency 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


petent educators, on the 


teacher. 


jump all the time for the 


We receive 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy 


ALBANY AGENCY, 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. . . 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
Boston, Mass. 
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Leong Distance Telephone Manager. 
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ERE is a list of books which summer school instructors 
and students as well as the general reader interested in 
educational progress cannot afford to ignore: 


Price 

BODE: FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION . $1.40 
A discussion of professional responsibility of and 
in the light of present-day requirements. 

BONSER: THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM ; : 1.80 
A full treatment of modern developments in curriculum enietier ¢ and 
administration. 

BOOK: THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS . : 2.40 


A survey of the finished product of the elementary schools in the liiten- 
ests of cultivating and conserving human resources. 


BORAAS: TEACHING TO THINK... 1.60 
An effort to make practical application of ie various 5 abilities ¢ acquir weil 
in school to the solution of everyday problems as encountered in life. 


DAVIS: THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING ‘ ‘ 1.40 
A keen analysis of classroom activities, together with a ieiclieadiiaiit of 
leading principles, for the purpose of improving teaching situations 
generally. 


EADES: MODERN IDEAS AND METHODS , ‘ 1.40 
An English school man’s contribution to the uiecsilitiens oe 
usual, informal, stimulating—intended to vitalize and supplement the 
more formal textbook. 


FINNEY: THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL . . ‘ 1.60 
The essentials of the history of education for American ation w ‘itn 
emphasis on the developments of the last thirty years. 


MacGARR: THE RURAL COMMUNITY 1.80 
An attempt to widen the horizon for rural 
of the public school. 


O'BRIEN: SILENT READING 1.40 
A searching analysis of the processes onl of vending 
merely as a classroom exercise but as an equipment for life. 


PRYOR AND PITTMAN: A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING . 1.10 
Makes available the results of a large amount of study of the problem 
of spelling which has hitherto been inaccessible. 


STEVENSON: THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING . ‘ 1.80 
The history, development, theory, and application of the sadieik in 
modern educational practice. 


WILSON AND HOKE: HOW TO MEASURE : : 1.80 
Brings the work of measurement within the ie of the snaveniin 
teacher and emphasizes the diagnostic value of standard tests. 


These texts and many more, covering every phase of educational literature, now 
available from the Macmillan list. 


For further information address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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